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PROGRAMME 

FOR  THE  COMMEMORATIVE  SERVICES 
12,  13,  14  SEPTEMBER  1924 

FRIDAY  EVENING  SERVICE 

Organ. 

Doxology  and  Invocation. 

Address  of  Welcome.  Reverend  J.  Herbert  Bainton,  Pas¬ 
tor. 

Hymn.  “0  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand.” 

Greetings  from  former  Pastors : 

Reverend  James  P.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  1890-1900. 

Reverend  Robert  W.  Newlands,  1901-1906. 
Reverend  Carl  Stackman,  1906-1911. 

Reverend  Von  Ogden  Vogt,  1911-1916. 

Reverend  Chalmers  Holbrook,  1916-1920. 

Soprano  Solo.  Miss  Marion  Williams. 

Greetings  from  Cheshire,  England.  Mrs.  F.  M.  Peasley. 
Greetings  from  the  Mother  Church  at  Wallingford.  Rever¬ 
end  Edwin  G.  Zellars. 

Greetings  from  the  Sister  Church  at  Meriden.  Reverend 
Albert  J.  Lord. 

Hymn.  “I  love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord,”  Stanley. 

Greetings  from  the  Daughter  Church  at  Prospect.  Rever¬ 
end  Oscar  L.  Locke. 

Greetings  from  the  Churches  of  Cheshire.  Reverend  Edgar 
M.  Ross,  Reverend  Gresham  W.  Morrison. 

Hymn.  “O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past,”  Croft. 
Benediction. 

Organ  Postlude. 

Reception  on  the  Lawn  immediately  following  this  Service. 
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SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 

Pageant  for  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Chesh¬ 
ire  Congregational  Church.  1724-1924. 

The  Pageant  was  written  by  Miss  Mabel  Swift,  and  directed  by  Mrs. 
John  L.  Geist,  both  members  of  our  church.  It  was  held  on  the 
Roxbury  Athletic  Field  at  2  o’clock.  Music  by  the  Cheshire 
Military  Band. 

EPISODE  I. 

Scene  1.  Primitive  Life. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Forest  enters  with  her  wood-nymphs  dancing 
about  her.  With  the  advance  of  Time,  the  Forest  gives  way  to  the 
Indian.  (An  Indian  maiden,  surprised  at  the  approach  of  her  lover, 
drops  her  pot  of  honey  into  the  brook,  hence  the  legend  of  the  naming 
of  Honey  Pot  Brook.) 

Glimpses  of  Indian  Life. 

Enter  the  first  settlers. 

Scene  2.  Pioneer  Days. 

The  first  settlement  is  begun  and  once  more  Father  Time  points 
to  the  future. 


EPISODE  II.  1724-1774. 

Scene  1. 

Father  Time  holds  up  a  scroll  bearing  the  dates  1724-1774.  A 
Herald  appears  and  calls  the  roll  of  the  first  inhabitants,  answered 
by  the  descendants  of  the  same,  who  give  a  brief  history  of  this  period. 

Doolittle  sends  deputies  to  New  Haven  to  secure  the  grant  of  the 
new  town. 

Andrews  appoints  men  to  lay  out  the  village. 

Ives  goes  out  to  survey. 

Johnson  plans  for  protection. 

Brooks  arranges  for  the  new  church. 

Brooks’s  men  meet,  choose  a  spot  for  the  church,  draw  up  the  plans 
and  hold  a  dedication  service. 
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Scene  2. 

Town  meeting  to  discuss  division  between  Wallingford  and  Chesh¬ 
ire. 

A  visit  to  Ye  Olde  Cheshire  where  we  shall  see:  A  trial  and  the 
whipping  post,  a  day  at  school,  glimpses  of  church  life,  family  prayer 
which  is  the  foundation  of  Cheshire. 

Note :  Second  Church  Edifice  erected  1736-1738  near  site  of  Sol¬ 
diers’  Monument.  Vacated  1827,  when  the  present  church  was  com¬ 
pleted. 


EPISODE  III.  1774-1824. 

Scene  1. 

A  colonial  party.  In  a  conspicuous  place  is  a  china  tea-set.  All 
are  examining  it,  for  it  had  been  sent  from  England  as  a  wedding 
present  to  the  minister’s  bride  and  the  parishioners  have  given  a 
surprise  party  that  they  might  come  to  see  “them  purty  things  her 
folks  had  sent  all  the  way  over  here,  just  for  them  two  to  eat  off  of.” 
A  minuet. 

Scene  2. 

Rumors  of  war  with  England.  Taxed  articles  rejected.  The  call 
to  arms. 

Scene  3. 

Months  have  passed.  Courier  comes  in  with  the  list  of  first  casu¬ 
alties.  At  last  the  Spirit  of  Peace  returns. 

With  the  approach  of  peace,  the  settlers  again  petition  to  be  made 
a  distinct  town. 


EPISODE  IV.  1824-1874. 

Scene  1. 

A  bugle  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Our  own  Civil  War  veteran  enters. 
Children  gather  around  as  if  listening  to  stories,  and  as  the  veteran 
tells  his  stories,  tableaux  appear:  The  Soldier’s  Farewell;  Just  Be¬ 
fore  the  Battle,  Mother;  Lincoln  and  the  Freed  Man;  When  Johnnie 
Comes  Marching  Home. 
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Scene  2. 

A  church  choir  of  olden  days. 

EPISODE  V.  1874-1924. 

Scene  1. 

Father  Time  watching  the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Traveling — Ox-team,  horse  and  wagon,  motor  car,  airplane. 
Communication — Slow  postal  service,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio. 

Scene  2. 

Father  Time  assured  of  the  future. 

Spirit  of  the  Future  comes  leading  all  the  children  and  young 
people  of  the  church,  followed  by  other  organizations.  In  the  center 
a  banner  is  raised  on  which  is  printed,  “The  Hope  of  the  Future.” 
All  stand  silent  till  the  Spirit  of  Christian  Love  enters  carrying  a 
Cross.  She  passes  over  the  stage,  beckons  to  all  to  follow.  They 
march  singing  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,”  and  leave  the  stage. 

Father  Time  is  left  alone,  but  soon  follows  with  a  firm  step,  confi¬ 
dent  of  the  future. 

Supper  following  the  Pageant,  served  to  all  members  of  our 
church  and  congregation,  and  to  visiting  friends,  at  five 
o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  upon  the  lawn  near  the  church. 

SATURDAY  EVENING  SERVICE 
Mr.  Jacob  D.  Walter,  Chairman. 

Organ. 

Invocation.  Reverend  J.  Herbert  Bainton. 

Old  Anthem.  “I  Was  Glad  When  They  Said  unto  Me.”  The 
Choir. 

Old  Hymns.  The  Choir. 

Historical  Address.  Deacon  Edwin  R.  Brown. 

Hymn.  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers.” 

Address,  Architectural  Design  of  Our  Three  Churches :  The 
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Relation  of  Art  to  Religion.  Reverend  Sherrod  Souee, 

D.D. 

Old  Hymns.  The  Choir. 

Memories  of  Cheshire.  Dr.  George  C.  F.  Williams. 

Hymn.  “How  Firm  a  Foundation,”  Portogallo. 
Benediction. 

Organ  Postlude. 


SUNDAY  MORNING  SERVICE 

Organ. 

Doxology  and  Prayer. 

Responsive  Reading.  Reverend  J.  Herbert  Bainton. 
Contralto  Solo.  “Open  the  Gates  of  the  Temple,”  Knapp . 
Scripture  Lesson. 

Hy  mn.  “The  Church’s  One  Foundation,”  Wesley. 

Prayer.  Reverend  James  P.  Hoyt,  D.D. 

Notices  and  Offering. 

Offertory  Solo.  “If  I  Were  a  Voice,”  Woodbury. 

Hymn.  “Hark,  Ten  Thousand  Harps,”  Stewart. 

Sermon.  Reverend  William  Horace  Day,  D.D. 

Hymn.  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name,”  Holden. 
Benediction. 

Organ  Postlude. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Foster,  Contralto. 

Mr.  Urban  N.  Tyack,  Organist. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  SERVICE 

Organ. 

Old  Anthem  {Denmark) .  By  The  Choir. 

Responsive  Reading.  Led  by  Reverend  James  P.  Hoyt, 

D.D. 

Hymn.  “O  God  of  Bethel.” 

Prayer.  Reverend  J.  Herbert  Bainton. 
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Old  Hymns.  By  The  Choir. 

Address,  The  Contribution  of  the  Cheshire  Congregational 
Church  to  the  Ministry  and  to  the  World.  Reverend 
Sherrod  Souee,  D.D. 

Hymn.  “America,”  Carey. 

Prayer  and  Benediction. 

Organ  Postlude. 
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Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Peasley,  Chairman. 
Reverend  J.  Herbert  Bainton,  Pastor,  Ex-officio. 

Finance :  Mr.  Walter  H.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Storrs, 
Mrs.  Wesley  H.  Bradley,  Miss  Mabel  Swift. 

Grounds:  Mr.  C.  Allen  Goddard,  Mr.  Paul  T.  Hotchkiss, 
Mr.  Dexter  W.  Durand,  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen,  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Storrs. 

Music:  Mr.  Urban  N.  Tyack,  Organist  and  Choir  Director. 

Hospitality  and  Information:  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bassett,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Thorpe,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Speake. 

Printing  and  Publicity:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis,  Mr.  Wesley 
H.  Bradley. 

Reception:  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Davis,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ives, 
Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Deming,  Mr.  Milton  W.  Hall. 

Pageant:  Mrs.  John  L.  Geist,  Directress,  Miss  Mabel  Swift, 
Mrs.  C.  Allen  Goddard,  Mrs.  George  C.  Erskine. 

Sunday  Services:  Miss  Mary  E.  Baldwin,  Rev.  J.  Herbert 
Bainton,  Rev.  Chalmers  Holbrook,  Deacon  Wm.  H.  Bas¬ 
sett,  Deacon  Samuel  A.  Hale. 

Costumes:  Miss  Jessie  M.  Durand,  Miss  Stella  M.  Durand, 
Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Welton. 

Decorations :  Mrs.  Bernard  M.  Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 
Backus,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bassett. 

Historical  Programme:  Deacon  Edwin  R.  Brown,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ives,  Mr.  Jacob  D. 
Walter. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

EDWIN  R.  BROWN 

CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT 


IT  is  well  for  us  occasionally,  amid  the  rush  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  modern  life,  to  take  a  backward  look  over  the 
track  of  time  our  fathers  trod — even  back  to  the  early  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  New  Haven  colony.  Such  reflections  would 
tend  to  increase  our  appreciation  of  the  toils,  privations  and 
continued  struggles  our  fathers  endured  in  laying  founda¬ 
tions,  the  results  of  which  we  today  enjoy.  We  cannot  di¬ 
vorce  the  present  from  the  past,  they  are  bound  together  in 
indissoluble  bonds.  No  generation,  strictly  speaking,  can  be¬ 
gin  its  own  work.  Each  event  is  related  to  other  events;  we 
of  today  reap  fields  that  were  sown  by  others,  they  labored 
and  we  enter  into  their  labors. 

In  the  year  1637 — seventeen  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims — a  distinguished  company  of  emigrants  from 
the  mother  country  arrived  at  Boston, 
every  inducement  to  remain  in  Massachusetts,  but  a  few 
weeks  after  their  arrival  they  decided  to  seek  for  and  form 
a  new  colony.  They  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  country  lying 
on  the  shore  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  sent  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  company  to  spy  out  the  land.  This  little  band 
was  led  by  Theophilus  Eaton,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
their  company,  and  they  selected  the  present  site  of  New 
Haven  as  the  most  attractive  place  for  their  future  home. 
Here  they  built  a  temporary  hut  and  left  it  in  charge  of 
seven  of  their  number.  On  the  30th  of  March  following,  the 
entire  company  set  sail  for  the  harbor  of  Quinnipiac,  so 
called,  which  place  they  reached  after  a  voyage  of  two  weeks. 
The  first  Sunday  after  landing  they  held  divine  services 
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under  the  spreading  branches  of  an  oak  tree.  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  at  the  morning  service,  spoke  on  “The  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  wilderness,”  his  text,  “Then  was  Jesus  led  up 
by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil.”  At  the  afternoon  service,  Rev.  Mr.  Pruden  was  the 
preacher,  taking  as  his  text,  “The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  In  November 
following,  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport  made  a 
contract  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  lands.  The 
territory  embraced  in  those  deeds  included  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Cheshire.  This  company,  after  erecting  family 
homes,  lost  no  time  in  organizing  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  New  Haven  and  in  erecting  a  substantial  house 
of  worship — our  grandmother  church. 

In  1667,  the  New  Haven  colony,  under  the  leadership  of 
Davenport  and  Eaton,  voted  to  set  off  a  certain  portion  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  plantation :  the  village  formed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  vote  was  called  Wallingford  after  the 
English  home  of  some  of  the  planters.  As  settlers  increased, 
the  fertile  valleys  where  springs  abounded  and  the  green, 
self-sustaining  vales  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  that  gave 
promise  of  an  abundance  of  pasturage  and  grass,  invited  a 
westward  settlement.  The  sons  of  Wallingford’s  first  pro¬ 
prietors,  with  a  few  from  New  Haven,  were  the  first  to  here 
make  settlements.  John  Hotchkiss  and  Joseph  Ives  settled 
here  previous  to  1700.  Others  soon  followed  as  settlers,  first 
building  log  huts,  but  these  were  soon  changed  for  frame 
houses. 

As  we  gather  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  this  church,  we  call  to  mind  those  early  settlers  who  so 
patiently  endured  in  clearing  what  was  then  a  wilderness 
and  who,  by  many  a  weary  march  through  unbroken  for¬ 
ests,  over  stony  pathways,  by  hard  toil,  day  after  day,  suc- 
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ceeded  in  clearing  land  sufficient  for  settlement.  For  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  Cheshire  formed  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Wallingford,  and  was  a  parish  in  said  town  for  fifty- 
seven  years. 

As  soon  as  roads  were  built  to  Cook  Hill,  the  fresh 
meadows,  and  westward  to  Mill  River,  to  Broad-Swamp, 
Moss  Farms  and  to  Cheshire  Street,  settlements  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  For  several  years  those  early  settlers,  with  their 
families,  went  on  foot  or  on  horseback  to  the  mother  church 
in  Wallingford  and  listened  to  the  gospel  message  as  pro¬ 
claimed,  first  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Street,  and  later  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesey.  No  hard  labor  of  the  six  working 
days  of  the  week;  no  storm  of  rain  or  snow;  no  weary 
traveling  through  swamps  thick  with  underbrush,  with  sim¬ 
ply  a  bridle  path  to  mark  their  way,  prevented  those  ear¬ 
nest  souls  from  attending  divine  service.  As  families  increased 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  these  settlers  desired  to  be  set 
off  as  a  distinct  society.  In  the  year  1718  Thomas  Brooks, 
Stephen  Hotchkiss  and  Matthew  Bellamy  complained  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  by  reason  of  the  distance  from  town, 
and  their  great  disadvantage  to  appear  in  public  worship, 
and  to  “eddicate”  their  children,  they  desired  a  distinct  so¬ 
ciety.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  affairs  of 
the  West  Farmers.  This  committee  found  forty-five  families 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  society,  and  their 
estimated  value  £2000,  and  decided  that  it  was  best  for 
them  to  remain  with  the  old  society  at  Wallingford.  But  a 
few  years  later  it  was  deemed  best  to  provide  preaching  for 
the  settlers  at  the  West  Farms.  December  11,  1722,  the 
town  of  Wallingford,  by  vote,  granted  liberty  to  “ye 
farmers  on  ye  west  side  of  ye  river”  to  have  a  minister  to 
preach  among  them  for  three  months  and  voted  to  give  him 
£6.  It  is  evident  that  services  were  held  at  the  homes  of  Capt. 
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John  Hotchkiss  and  Thomas  Brooks  before  a  church  was 
provided,  and  that  Rev.  Samuel  Hall  was  their  first 
preacher.  The  evident  success  of  those  services  made  those 
settlers  more  anxious  to  have  a  society  and  church  of  their 
own.  At  first  Wallingford  did  not  favor  this  division,  giv¬ 
ing  as  one  reason  “That  it  did  not  seem  best  to  spoil  a  town 
to  make  a  village,”  but  by  a  vote  passed  April  30,  1723, 
consent  was  given  and  it  was  ordered  “That  a  village  be 
established  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.”  Upon  this  action 
on  the  part  of  Wallijigford  the  seal  of  legislative  approval 
was  set  at  the  May  meeting  following.  The  meeting  for  or¬ 
ganization  was  held  July  25,  1723,  when  the  West  Society 
in  Wallingford  was  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
the  name  of  New-Cheshire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  New-Cheshire  held  De¬ 
cember  4,  1723,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  meeting-house  40 
feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  width  and  18  feet  between  joints, 
without  a  steeple.  As  there  was  disagreement  in  reference  to 
the  site  for  this  building,  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  to 
settle  the  matter  for  them.  They  chose  a  site  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  present  church  edifice  upon 
which  this  first  house  of  worship  was  erected.  This  meeting 
house  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1724  and 
preparations  were  set  on  foot  for  the  organization  of  the 
church.  All  necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  on 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1724,  the  messengers  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  churches  met  the  people,  with  their  chosen  pastor,  in 
this  newly  built  church  for  the  completion  of  the  work  and 
to  ordain  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  their  first  pastor.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  eleven  male  and  fifteen  female  persons  who  had 
subscribed  their  names  were  constituted  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  New-Cheshire;  which  was  declared  to  be 
“According  to  ye  establishment  of  ye  government  of  1676.” 
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Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey  of  Durham,  Rev.  Samuel  Whittle¬ 
sey  of  Wallingford  and  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles  of  North  Haven, 
were  the  officiating  clergymen.  Rev.  Mr.  Chauncey  was  the 
moderator  and  made  the  opening  prayer ;  Rev.  Mr.  Whittle¬ 
sey  preached  the  sermon  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stiles  offered  the  clos¬ 
ing  prayer.  Mr.  Hall’s  stipulated  support  was  £65  for  the 
first  year  and  to  rise  with  the  lists  until  it  reached  £85.  The 
following  persons,  with  their  families,  were  among  the  earli¬ 
est  members,  viz.,  Joseph  Thompson,  Nathaniel  Bunnell, 
John  Hitchcock,  Joseph  Ives,  Stephen  Hotchkiss,  Daniel 
Andrews,  Elnathan  Beach,  Thomas  Ives,  Thomas  Brooks, 
Matthew  Bellamy,  Timothy  Tuttle,  Edward  Parker,  John 
Hotchkiss  and  Josiah  Hotchkiss. 

The  first  deacons  chosen  were  Joseph  Ives  and  Stephen 
Hotchkiss,  chosen  December  SI,  17SI.  Deacon  Hotchkiss 
was  chosen  at  the  same  time  to  sweep  and  care  for  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  for  one  year,  for  which  services  he  was  to  receive 
the  sum  of  £1,  and  he  was  also  the  first  one  chosen  to  set 
the  Psalms  on  the  Sabbath.  This  little  company  of  humble 
worshipers  are  now  ready  for  work.  To  them  religion  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  profession;  their  purpose  was 
“to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  by  well  ordered 
lives  and  Godly  conversation.”  Methinks  I  see  them  as  they 
wend  their  way  with  devout  bearing  to  this  their  beloved 
sanctuary.  I  seem  to  see  them  as  they  enter  the  only  open 
door,  perhaps  with  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David  upon  their 
lips.  I  see  them  as  they  are  seated  in  this  plain,  unadorned 
room,  with  no  cushioned  seats,  no  frescoed  walls,  no  carpeted 
floor,  no  glittering  chandeliers,  no  convenience  for  heating, 
but  to  their  humble  and  subdued  spirits  this  was  none  other 
than  the  House  of  God  and  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  Here 
they  met  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  and  listened  to  the  gospel 
message  as  proclaimed  by  the  same  servant  of  God;  here 
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their  children  were  baptized  and  here  they  received  the 
ordinances  and  blessings  of  the  gospel.  During  the  cold  win¬ 
ter  months  this  little  company  spent  the  hours  of  intermis¬ 
sion  each  Sabbath,  around  the  blazing  fires  prepared  for 
them  at  the  homes  of  Deacon  Stephen  Hotchkiss  and  Josiah 
Hotchkiss,  whose  homes  were  near  the  church. 

During  the  year  1732  the  parish  was  afflicted  with  the 
smallpox  scourge,  during  which  time  this  little  church  was 
closed  and  this  faithful  company  deprived  of  their  place  of 
worship.  Out  of  a  population  of  about  400,  124  persons 
were  stricken  with  this  disease,  17  of  whom  were  removed  by 
death.  So  many  were  sick  at  one  time  that  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  nurses  to  care  for  the  sick  or  help  sufficient  to  bury 
the  dead.  The  pastor  was  stricken  with  this  disease  and  this 
company  wept  when  they  remembered  Zion.  This  was  an 
occasion  when  the  shadows  gathered  thickly  around  them, 
and  some  advised  a  return  to  the  mother  church,  yet  their 
faith  was  strong  and  abiding;  the  altar  fires  kept  burning 
and  they  onward  pressed  their  way  until  a  divine  light  scat¬ 
tered  the  shadows.  The  mother  church  at  Wallingford  sent 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  substantial  aid  during  these 
trying  experiences ;  its  minister  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  this  church  and  in  ordaining  its  first  minister,  who  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  families  connected  with  the  mother 
church,  as  were  most  of  those  who  formed  this  church  at  its 
organization.  This  church  should  ever  hold  in  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  the  many  instances  of  kindly  interest,  counsel 
and  material  aid  rendered  by  the  mother  church  to  this 
church,  her  oldest  daughter,  during  the  years  of  its  early 
history. 

The  records  of  eternity  doubtless  contain  the  names  of 
many  to  whom  the  portals  of  this  modest  church  was  the 
gateway  of  heaven.  In  this  plain  church  edifice,  more  rude 
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in  its  construction  than  several  barns  and  garages  now  in 
Cheshire,  those  early  settlers  held  their  solemn  assemblies, 
offered  up  their  united  prayers  and  plainly  announced  their 
strict  views  of  doctrine.  At  the  appointed  hour  no  clear- 
toned  bell  rang  out  its  call  for  the  hour  of  worship :  but  the 
beating  of  the  drum  for  the  first  time  and  the  second  from 
Joseph  Thompson’s  to  Abraham  Barns’s  summoned  the  en¬ 
tire  population  to  this  temple  for  worship.  In  plain  and 
carefully  kept  clothes,  the  saintly  heads  of  families  with 
their  strictly  trained  and  solemn-faced  children,  came,  after 
the  toils  of  the  week,  here  to  receive  the  promised  blessing. 
The  imagination  cannot  but  revert  to  those  occasions  with 
an  admiration  toned  down  almost  to  holy  reverence.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  a  silent  wilderness,  the  hardy,  toil-worn  set¬ 
tlers  with  their  wives  and  children,  gathered;  with  reverent 
joy  they  held  communion  with  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
and  with  one  another,  and  drew  from  it  the  strength  they 
needed  for  the  trials  and  duties  of  their  daily  lives.  To  them 
each  sermon,  every  prayer,  every  tranquil  Sabbath,  was  the 
more  precious  for  all  that  it  had  cost  them.  This  plain 
church  building  and  all  those  who  worshiped  in  its  enclo¬ 
sure,  have  alike  mouldered  to  dust  and  but  very  few  now  re¬ 
maining  as  members  of  this  church  are  direct  descendants  of 
that  humble  band  of  believers.  We  fully  trust  that  they  have 
been  united  with  that  great  host  whom  no  man  can  number 
of  those  who  have  during  these  years  thronged  the  shining 
way  that  leads  upwards  to  the  Father’s  house  of  many 
mansions. 

No  warm  fire  from  stove  or  fireplace  was  furnished  to 
counteract  the  chill  of  a  cold  December  or  January  day ;  no 
chimneys  and  no  facilities  for  heating  were  then  enjoyed, 
but  occasionally  an  aged  female  was  allowed  the  luxury  of 
a  foot  stove  or  heated  brick  or  stone.  It  was  a  common 
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thing  on  a  cold  Sunday  in  winter,  to  see  the  minister  teach¬ 
ing  the  divine  word  clad  in  overcoat,  muffler  and  mittens. 

That  first  church  building  was  removed  in  the  year  1787, 
a  portion  of  it  being  used  in  the  erection  of  the  second 
church  edifice  and  the  remainder  sold  to  one  of  its  members 
and  forming  a  part  of  his  family  home  built  that  year.  It 
is  related  that  at  one  time  and  another  this  house  contained 
parts  of  three  Congregational  church  buildings. 

The  New-Cheshire  society,  having  outgrown  this  first 
meeting-house,  voted,  in  1736,  to  build  a  new  one  much 
larger  than  the  first.  It  was  to  be  45  x  64  feet  and  24  feet 
between  joints.  John  Parker,  Caleb  Matthews,  John  Hull, 
Benj  amin  Dutton  and  Joshua  Hotchkiss  were  appointed  the 
building  committee.  A  new  site  more  central  was  presented 
to  the  society  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  upon  which  the  new 
church  was  built  in  1737. 

This  church  stood  east  of  the  Soldiers’  Monument  on  our 
church  green,  reaching  eastward  nearly  to  the  present  road¬ 
way.  The  steeple  was  on  the  north  end;  the  pulpit  on  the 
west  side  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  over  which 
was  the  old-time  sounding  board.  Below  the  pulpit  was  the 
deacons’  seat  and  the  communion  table,  while  in  front  of  the 
pulpit  were  seats  for  the  old  people — those  over  70  years  of 
age — one  on  the  north  side  for  the  old  ladies  and  one  on  the 
south  side  for  the  old  men. 

During  these  years  the  population  of  the  parish  was  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  to  the  extent  that  in  1774  the  New-Cheshire 
parish  numbered  1933  persons,  the  bounds  of  the  parish 
then  extending  as  far  west  as  the  center  of  Prospect.  Rev. 
Samuel  Hall  officiated  as  pastor  from  1724  to  1767,  cover- 
ing  a  period  of  forty-three  years,  at  which  latter  time  Rev. 
John  Foot  was  chosen  his  colleague.  Mr.  Hall,  however,  offi¬ 
ciated  for  nine  years  afterward  and  then  closed  his  ministry 
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with  a  discourse  from  Samuel  19:35,  “I  am  this  day  four¬ 
score  years  old.”  Mr.  Hall  baptized  during  his  ministry 
2018;  admitted  to  the  church  670  and  buried  626:  this  was 
an  average  of  46  baptisms  annually.  The  green  in  front  of 
this  church  and  the  front  portion  of  our  town  cemetery  were 
among  his  benefactions  to  the  society  of  New-Cheshire.  The 
January  following  his  ordination  Mr.  Hall  married  Miss 
Anna  Law,  a  daughter  of  Governor  Jonathan  Law  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  and  settled  in  a  homestead  he  had  erected,  which 
stood  near  what  is  now  generally  known  as  the  E.  A.  Corn¬ 
wall  place.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  moderator  of  the  New  Haven 
County  Consociation  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Dana  Con¬ 
troversy  in  1758,  and  took  a  decided  stand  with  the  so- 
called  “Old-Lights”  at  that  time. 

The  seating  of  the  meeting-house  was  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  affairs  of  that  time,  and  was  thought  over  by  minister 
and  officials  with  much  gravity.  First  came  all  those  who  bore 
titles  as  civil  magistrates  or  military  officers,  then  the  rate 
list  was  taken  up  and  high  seats  given  to  the  men  who  paid 
high  rates,  down  to  those  of  the  lowest  rates.  Then  came  the 
single  men  and  sojourners,  who  were  given  seats  as  occasion 
required.  The  men  were  located  upon  one  side  of  the  church 
and  the  women,  in  the  order  of  the  rank  of  their  husbands 
or  fathers,  on  the  opposite  side.  This  seating  business  at 
times  caused  trouble,  but  the  New-Cheshire  church  had  less 
of  it  than  the  neighboring  churches. 

As  there  were  no  wagons  in  those  days,  the  mode  of  travel 
was  usually  on  foot  or  by  horseback — in  many  instances, 
the  husband  and  wife  riding  on  the  same  horse,  the  wife 
riding  behind  her  husband  on  a  pillion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  Captain  John  Peck  and  his  wife  often  rode  to 
church  on  the  same  faithful  beast,  their  combined  weight 
being  over  500  pounds.  To  those  early  settlers,  however 
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rude  the  conditions,  there  was  always  some  way  provided  to 
reach  the  house  of  prayer  and  praise. 

The  conception  of  the  Sabba-Day  house  seems  to  have 
been  decidedly  Puritan.  These  houses  were  usually  one 
story,  with  one  room  twelve  feet  square  with  a  chimney  and 
fireplace  at  one  end.  Sometimes,  however,  two  families  would 
unite  in  the  building  and  would  build  a  two-room  house,  each 
being  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  chimney  between  them  and  a 
fireplace  for  each  room  on  each  side  of  the  chimney.  Often¬ 
times  these  houses  were  raised  on  posts  so  as  to  furnish  shel¬ 
ter  underneath  for  the  favorite  horse.  Here  dry  wood  was 
stored  ready  for  use.  Early  preparations  were  made  each 
Sabbath  morning  to  be  in  season  at  the  church,  and  those 
living  at  the  greatest  distance  were  usually  first  at  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  If  they  were  owners  of  a  Sabba-Day  house,  in  winter 
time,  a  roaring  fire  was  built  and  the  family  thoroughly 
warmed  before  entering  the  church  where  they  were  to  shiver 
through  the  long  services.  At  noon  they  again  repaired  to 
the  Sabba-Day  house  for  lunch,  which  usually  consisted  of 
bread,  cheese,  doughnuts,  apples  and  cider,  mingled  with  so¬ 
cial  converse,  thus  filling  up  the  hour  in  readiness  for  the 
service  of  the  afternoon.  To  the  rigorous  New  England  win¬ 
ter  this  custom  owes  its  origin.  The  long  distance  traveled 
by  some  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  lecture  day,  the  almost  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  of  both  old  and  young  at  the  place  of 
worship,  and  the  extreme  length  of  the  sacred  services  com¬ 
bined  to  make  churchgoing,  especially  in  winter,  no  slight 
undertaking.  Personal  ease  in  matters  of  religion  was  an 
equation  never  to  be  worked  out  by  our  early  fathers.  The 
importance  of  attending  public  worship  was  uppermost  in 
their  minds,  and  however  cold  and  stormy,  they  found  rest 
and  spiritual  refreshment  in  the  public  worship  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  A  number  of  these  Sabba-Day  houses  were  built  at 
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the  rear  and  south  of  this  second  church  building.  About  the 
time  the  present  church  edifice  was  erected  an  effort  was 
made  to  have  these  Sabba-Day  houses  removed,  as  some  of 
them  stood  in  the  way  of  the  present  church  edifice  and  the 
needed  improvements  of  the  church  green.  Several  of  them 
were  sold  and  removed  by  their  owners,  and  some  young  men 
of  the  parish  had  sworn  vengeance  on  those  still  remaining. 
Aunt  Polly  Williams — so  called — had  made  her  home  in  one 
of  these  double  Sabba-Day  houses.  One  morning  upon  open¬ 
ing  the  outer  door  she  found  the  stairs  had  been  taken  away 
during  the  night.  Having  good  lungs  she  soon  made  her  im¬ 
prisonment  known,  and  Samuel  Hull  who  lived  near  by  came 
to  the  rescue.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  posts  were  sawed 
down  during  the  night  and  not  a  vestige  remained.  When 
these  houses  were  all  removed  but  one,  one  morning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  was  visible  on  the  door:  “Be  ye  also  ready” 
and  this  last  one  a  few  days  after  could  no  more  be  seen. 

This  second  church  building  was  without  a  steeple  until 
the  year  1790,  at  which  time  the  society  voted  “To  take 
down  the  turret  and  build  a  steeple,”  also  “To  purchase  a 
bell  of  700  pounds  weight.”  At  the  same  time  it  was  voted 
“To  ring  the  bell  at  12  o’clock  at  noon  and  at  nine  o’clock 
at  night.”  This  was  the  New  England  curfew  bell,  that  rang 
out  its  summons  to  people  both  old  and  young  who  were  on 
the  street  at  that  time  of  night,  to  hasten  to  their  homes  and 
thus  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  the  society  officials. 

In  the  year  1767,  Rev.  John  Foot  was  ordained  as  pas¬ 
tor,  and  as  the  colleague  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hall.  In  1767  he 
married  Miss  Abigail  Hall,  a  daughter  of  his  theological  in¬ 
structor.  Although  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1765,  he  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall  as  his  instructor.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Hall’s  death,  Mr.  Foot’s  ministry  was  gen¬ 
erally  acceptable  to  the  people;  however,  in  the  year  1778, 
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dissatisfaction  arose,  led  by  several  prominent  members  of 
the  church,  who  called  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation  of  New 
Haven  County,  to  be  held  at  the  home  of  Timothy  Hall  on 
Cheshire  Street.  Among  the  charges  presented  for  considera¬ 
tion  were  the  following:  “Mr.  Foot  prayed  with  his  eyes 
open ;  a  friend  of  one  of  the  aggrieved  brethren  called  upon 
Mr.  Foot  and  he  did  not  even  offer  him  a  glass  of  cider; 
stating  in  a  sermon,  Adam  built  the  ark;  Pharaoh  that 
haughty  monarch  of  Egypt  beheaded  John  the  Baptist; 
partiality  in  catechising  children  of  different  families;  pre¬ 
senting  a  gift  sent  by  another  person  by  request  as  if  it 
were  his  own  gift.”  A  few  of  these  charges  were  sustained  by 
the  Council  and  Mr.  Foot  admonished  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  preparation  of  his  sermons  and  more  considerate  in  his 
treatment  of  the  brethren,  but  most  of  the  charges  were  con¬ 
sidered  groundless.  After  the  year  1787  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Foot  was  generally  acceptable  to  the  people.  Mr.  Foot  was 
thought  by  his  people  generally  to  have  unusual  power  at 
the  throne  of  grace;  that  his  prayers  would  be  answered; 
that  in  times  of  long  drought  if  he  prayed  for  rain,  rain  was 
sure  to  descend,  and,  if  in  a  very  rainy  time  he  prayed  for 
sunshine,  the  sun  was  sure  to  appear.  At  such  times  his  peo¬ 
ple  most  earnestly  requested  his  special  prayers,  assured 
that  his  prayers  would  be  answered.  There  were  those  out¬ 
side  the  church  who  claimed  that  Mr.  Foot  had  a  white 
stone  in  his  cellar  and  if  requested  to  pray  for  rain,  he  would 
wait  until  that  stone  gathered  moisture  before  presenting 
this  request;  that  if  no  moisture  appeared  he  would  delay 
special  prayer,  stating  that  further  punishment  for  sin  was 
necessary.  Mr.  Foot  during  the  early  part  of  his  ministry 
exchanged  for  a  Sabbath  with  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Northfield.  The  Northfield  minister  gave  out  the  hymn  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  words  “Lord,  what  a  barren  land  is  this 
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which  yields  us  no  supplies.”  Deacon  Israel  Bunnell,  the 
leader  of  the  choir,  shouted  out  “Northfield,”  the  North- 
field  minister  and  the  entire  congregation  smiled.  As  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  General  Association  of  Ministers  held  at  Hebron, 
in  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Foot  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  the  oldest  existing  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1811  Mr.  Foot  requested  that  a  colleague  be 
settled  to  assist  him  in  the  work,  which  request  the  society 
granted  and  soon  after  called  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Perine  as 
his  colleague.  Mr.  Foot,  however,  remained  as  pastor  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  August  21,  1818.  Mr.  Foot  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  church  549,  baptized  1667  and  buried  1109 
persons  during  his  ministry  of  46  years.  (His  annual  bap¬ 
tisms  averaged  88.) 

For  89  years  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Hall  and  Foot  faith¬ 
ful^  performed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  this 
Zion.  They  died  and  were  laid  to  rest  among  the  people  for 
whose  happiness  and  spiritual  welfare  they  had  so  long 
faithfully  and  prayerfully  labored.  Let  their  memories  be 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  this  ancient  church 
through  succeeding  generations. 

Family  religion  was  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  and  family  prayer  and  worship  were  an  almost 
universal  practice  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  As  the  heads  of 
families  offered  up  their  united  petitions  the  feeling  of  devo¬ 
tion  was  mingled  with  the  sweetest  of  human  affection.  Faith 
in  all  its  purity  of  vision  and  hope  ever  an  anchor  to  the 
soul  sure  and  steadfast,  were  often  present  to  reveal  to  the 
eye  of  faith  the  mansions  in  reserve  for  them  in  their  Fa¬ 
ther’s  house — that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens. 

That  great  changes  have  marked  the  march  of  time  in 
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every  department  of  life  is  plainly  evident  and  evolution  in 
religion  has  been  no  less  marked.  The  old  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trines  held  by  the  Puritans  and  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
early  church  fathers  and  by  the  preachers  in  those  days, 
have  slowly  and  surely  been  modified  and  today  we  seldom 
hear  any  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  election, 
justification  by  faith,  divine  sovereignty,  perseverance  of  the 
saints  and  eternal  punishment.  This  evolution  certainly  has 
changed,  in  fact  has  almost  eliminated  the  Puritan  Sunday. 
When  we  remember  that  in  those  primitive  times  no  travel, 
no  recreation,  no  muscular  work  was  allowed  on  Sunday  and 
compare  it  with  the  Sunday  of  the  present,  we  see  no  simi¬ 
larity.  If  those  early  settlers  could  rise  from  their  graves 
and  be  seated  on  our  green,  view  the  trolley  cars  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  listen  to  the  noises  they  make  in  passing,  I 
think  they  would  faint  away, — as  the  Waterbury  historian 
recently  said,  “they  would  desire  to  return  to  their  place  of 
undisturbed  rest.” 

In  those  early  times  Sunday  commenced  on  Saturday 
evening.  When  the  sun  sank  to  rest  Sabba-Day  commenced, 
and  among  the  strictest  of  the  Puritan  faith  no  book  was 
allowed  to  be  read  but  the  book  of  books — the  Holy  Bible. 
No  walking  out  except  to  meeting  or  to  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  dead;  a  few  chapters  in  Lamentations  or  from  Jere¬ 
miah  the  weeping  prophet;  a  few  hours  of  silent  and  pro¬ 
found  meditation,  a  solemn  expression  of  the  countenance, 
these  were  thought  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  pro¬ 
fessed  believer  for  the  observance  of  this,  the  holiest  of  all 
days.  Each  Sabbath  day  all  went  to  church,  the  children  as 
well  as  their  parents,  the  church  often  being  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  the  young  people  often  covering  the  pulpit  stairs 
as  well  as  the  benches  in  front  of  the  old  people’s  seats.  This 
observance  had  much  to  do  in  the  moulding  of  character  of 
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the  rising  generation.  Admiral  Foot  once  said  that  he  never 
watched  for  a  ship  at  sea  with  more  interest  than  for  the 
three  stars  on  Sunday  evening  that  brought  him  the  time 
for  a  little  sport. 

The  early  deacons  of  the  church  were  deeply  spiritual  of 
mind.  They  were  set  apart  for  this  office  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  in  a  regular  service  in  charge  of  the  pastor.  Several 
of  them  are  now  resting  in  Cheshire’s  quiet  enclosure  of  the 
dead.  We  miss  from  this  historic  service  the  presence  of  Dea¬ 
con  George  Keeler,  the  oldest  Deacon  of  this  church,  who  is 
now  prostrate  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  with  but  little  hope  of  a 
recovery.*  He  is  waiting,  patiently  waiting  for  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  “Depart  and  be  with  Christ,”  and  we  can  be  assured 
of  another  waiting,  that  of  the  Victor’s  Crown,  full  of  Stars, 
on  the  Eternal  Shore.  “They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.” 

The  first  standing  committee  of  the  church  were  ap¬ 
pointed  March  4,  1791,  and  were  as  follows:  Deacon  Israel 
Bunnell,  Deacon  Benoni  Plum,  Reuben  Roys,  Reuben  At¬ 
water,  Jesse  Moss,  Lucius  Tuttle,  Andrew  Hull,  Jr.,  John 
Bryant,  Thomas  Andrews,  Amasa  Hitchcock,  Amasa  Lewis 
and  Nathan  Gaylord. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Perine  was  a  short  one.  He 
was  ordained  August  25,  1813,  and  dismissed  April  26, 

1816. 

In  the  year  1820,  Rev.  Roger  Hitchcock,  a  native  of 
Cheshire,  then  53  years  of  age,  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  the  pastor  of  this  church  of  his  fathers  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $500.  In  accepting  this,  he  requested  that  $100 
of  the  salary  voted  him  be  put  upon  interest,  the  interest  to 

*  Deacon  Keeler  died  three  days  after  this  service. 
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be  annually  added  to  the  principal ;  the  same  to  be  expended 
when  required  for  the  support  of  preaching  in  the  society. 
After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  this  sum  was  paid  to  his 
family.  During  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  ministry,  his  brother,  Rev. 
Reuben  Hitchcock  was  supplying  for  him  one  Sunday.  He 
was  a  very  short  but  very  stockily  built  man,  and  as  the  old 
pulpit  was  a  very  high  one,  a  box  was  furnished  for  him  to 
stand  upon,  so  that  he  could  see  and  be  seen.  He  took  for 
his  text  “Yet  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me  and  again  a 
little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me.”  As  he  was  uttering  the 
closing  words  of  his  text  the  box  broke  from  under  his  feet, 
and  he  could  not  be  seen.  Certainly  a  personal  application  of 
his  text.  After  a  ministry  of  one  year,  on  account  of  ill  health 
Mr.  Hitchcock  resigned  this  charge  and  was  never  again 
able  to  resume  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  died  January 
13,  1823,  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  December  14,  1824, 
Rev.  Luke  Wood  was  engaged  as  stated  supply  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $450.  He  moved  his  family  to  Cheshire  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  acting  pastor  until  1826.  Mr.  Wood  was  the  last 
minister  to  officiate  in  the  second  church  edifice  before  its 
removal.  Tithingmen  were  annually  appointed  to  keep  or¬ 
der  in  the  church  and  to  note  all  violations  of  the  law  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  The  ancient  hourglass  was  the 
timekeeper  for  the  pulpit. 

In  the  year  1826,  the  third  or  present  church  building 
was  begun  and  reached  its  completion  in  1827.  This  church 
was  dedicated  August  1,  1827,  the  Rev.  David  L.  Ogden  of 
Southington  preaching  the  sermon  from  words  found  in 
Psalms  89 :  7  “God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly 
of  the  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that 
are  about  him.”  At  this  service  of  song  the  three  Misses 
Foot  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cornwall  were  the  leading  singers, 
Miss  Mary  Foot  leading  in  the  anthem  sung  on  that  occa- 
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sion  beginning  with  the  words — “I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  At  this  serv¬ 
ice  E.  A.  Cornwall  played  the  violin;  William  A.  Brown,  the 
tenor  viol,  and  Warren  Benham,  the  bass  viol.  Parts  of  the 
old  church  were  used  in  finishing  the  basement  of  this  church 
and  here  church  services  were  held  several  months  before  the 
audience  room  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

In  building  the  present  church  edifice  a  tax  of  86  cents 
on  the  dollar  was  laid  to  meet  the  expense  in  building,  to 
be  paid  in  three  installments  as  follows:  first,  in  December, 
1825;  second,  in  June,  1826;  third,  in  April,  1827.  That 
quite  a  number  of  members  made  haste  to  lodge  with  the 
clerk  certificates  of  withdrawal  from  the  society  on  account 
of  this  tax,  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  land  on  which  this 
church  was  erected  was  purchased  by  the  following  asso¬ 
ciation  of  persons,  and  by  them  presented  to  this  society  by 
deed :  Rufus  Hitchcock,  Andrew  Hull,  Thomas  F.  Cornwall, 
Stephen  Ives,  Cyrus  Baldwin,  William  R.  Hitchcock,  Elias 
Gaylord,  Andrew  Hull,  Jr.,  Samuel  A.  Foot,  Richard 
Beach,  Benajah  Ives  and  Samuel  Hull,  3d. 

Rev.  Joseph  Whiting  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pas¬ 
tor  October  24,  1827.  He  was  the  first  settled  pastor  to 
officiate  in  this  church.  He  built  the  house  now  occupied  by 
T.  D.  Munson,  and  for  a  time  here  gave  instruction  to  a 
number  of  young  men.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  his 
ministry  here  one  of  marked  success.  He  continued  as  pastor 
for  nine  years  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  dismissed  August 
29,  1836.  He  first  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  then  to  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  where  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  found¬ 
ing  and  building  up  of  that  State  University,  where  he  died 
greatly  beloved  and  lamented.  A  monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  and  can  now  be  seen  in  the  college  yard  of  that 
place. 
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The  Sunday  School  connected  with  this  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1828  during  Mr.  Whiting’s  ministry.  Deacon 
R.  W.  Roys  was  its  first  superintendent,  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  being  in  the  basement.  Here  also  week-day  church  and 
society  meetings  were  usually  held,  lectures  delivered  and,  as 
the  town  had  no  suitable  place,  in  this  room  the  town  held 
its  business  meetings,  and  it  was  the  place  for  annual  voting 
until  the  erection  of  the  Town  Hall  in  1867.  December  7, 
1829,  the  society  voted  “That  the  members  of  the  society 
who  wish  for  a  stove,  permission  is  granted  to  place  one  in 
the  basement  of  the  church,”  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  the  same.  In  November,  1837,  the 
society  voted  “To  build  a  chimney  in  the  meeting  house,” 
and  December  3  of  the  same  year  voted  “To  place  a  stove  in 
the  meeting  house.”  In  our  childhood  we  were  told  that  the 
first  Sunday  a  stove  appeared  in  this  church,  although  then 
disconnected  with  either  pipe  or  chimney,  a  lady  fainted 
on  account  of  the  heat  and  had  to  be  taken  out  of  church.  I 
remember  the  two  stoves  with  the  long  lines  of  pipes. 

December  4,  1837,  a  call  to  the  pastorate  was  extended  to 
the  Rev.  Erastus  Colton.  The  Friday  before  his  ordina¬ 
tion  the  church  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
January  19,  1838,  the  council  met  for  the  service  of  ordina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Colton  was  not  considered  a  forceful  preacher,  yet 
this  church  was  wonderfully  blest  during  his  ministry  with  a 
season  of  special  religious  interest,  receiving  the  largest  ad¬ 
ditions  to  its  membership  in  the  history  of  the  church.  He 
was  dismissed  July  21,  1843,  having  received  133  additions 
to  the  membership  of  the  church. 

August  10,  1844,  the  church  and  society  extended  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Daniel  March  to  the  pastorate.  Mr.  March  was 
then  a  young  man  and  this  church  was  his  first  charge.  He 
was  ordained  April  22,  1845.  The  council  for  examination 
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met  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Horton,  which  stood  near  the  present 
site  of  the  present  church  parsonage.  Mr.  March  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  and  attractive  preacher  and  a  gifted  writer.  He 
gained  an  extended  reputation  as  a  writer  of  books,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Bible  topics — “The  Night  Scenes  of  the  Bible,” 
“Our  Father’s  House,”  “Walks  and  Homes  of  Jesus”  and 
“Morning  Light  in  Many  Lands,”  were  among  the  most 
popular  of  his  published  writings.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
hymn  entitled  “The  Laborers  are  Few,”  beginning  with  the 
words — “Hark,  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling,  Who  will  go  and 
work  today?”  He  resigned  November  9,  1848,  to  accept  a 
call  to  the  first  church  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Daniel  March,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  custom  and  law,  marriage  intentions  were  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  pulpit  or  from  some  public  place  of  meeting. 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  March  was  handed  a  notice  as  he  was 
entering  the  church  by  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  but  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  authentic  and  read  it  as 
written.  It  recorded  an  intention  of  marriage  between  a 
member  of  the  church  choir  and  a  colored  lady,  and  was 
not  genuine — evidently  the  work  of  someone  seeking  revenge 
for  some  real  or  surmised  injury.  Mr.  March  was  noted  for 
strict  promptness.  At  the  exact  time  a  service  was  to  com¬ 
mence,  at  that  time  he  commenced  the  service,  however  small 
the  audience.  Mr.  March  had  a  remarkably  clear  and  pene¬ 
trating  voice.  After  he  left  this  pastorate,  and  was  known  as 
Dr.  March,  he  occasionally  visited  Cheshire,  and  preached 
for  the  settled  pastor  here.  One  Sunday  when  he  was  the  pul¬ 
pit  supply,  a  man  driving  through  Cheshire  and  hearing  a 
voice,  stopped  and  tied  his  horse  and  seated  on  the  fence  in 
front  of  the  green,  heard  his  entire  sermon.  Meeting  this 
man  several  years  after,  he  told  me  of  this  incident  and  when 
I  asked  him  if  he  heard  the  text  announced  he  replied  “Yes, 
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‘As  the  dew  of  Hermon  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon 
the  mountains  of  Zion:  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the 
blessing,  even  life  forevermore,’  and  it  was  the  finest  sermon 
I  ever  heard.”  I  remember  that  sermon  very  well  and  that  it 
was  generally  considered  one  of  the  best  of  his  productions. 
His  sermon  on  “The  Dew”  I  am  confident  was  never  for¬ 
gotten  by  a  single  hearer. 

In  August,  1849,  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
Rodman,  and  October  16  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  Two  years  after  his  settlement  he  married  Cornelia, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Silas  Hitchcock  of  Cheshire,  a 
lady  well  equipped  mentally  and  spiritually  for  the  position 
of  a  pastor’s  wife.  On  account  of  failure  of  voice,  he  felt 
obliged  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  this  church.  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  December  27,  1854.  Many  of  the  trees  on  the  green 
were  set  out  under  his  direction  and  assistance. 

Rev.  Clement  W.  Clapp  was  installed  as  pastor  May  22, 
1855,  and  was  dismissed  May  11,  1857,  after  a  short  pas¬ 
torate.  He  was  highly  cultured  and  an  able  preacher.  Mr. 
Clapp  was  the  last  one  to  occupy  the  pulpit  in  this  church, 
before  the  change  was  made  of  removing  the  pulpit  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  removing  the  choir  gal¬ 
lery  from  the  west  end  and  fitting  up  the  gallery  at  the  east 
end,  as  now  appears. 

In  1857  the  society  gave  permission  to  erect  sheds  on  land 
south  of  the  church,  and  to  put  the  basement  in  suitable  con¬ 
dition  for  a  lecture  room,  but  this  later  vote  was  not  carried 
out.  The  present  lecture  room  and  ladies’  parlor  at  the  rear 
of  the  church  was  built  in  1876,  the  ladies  for  the  most  part 
furnishing  the  payment.  The  first  parsonage  of  the  church 
was  built  in  1867.  The  land  on  which  it  was  erected  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  society  by  John  E.  Law.  The  present  parson¬ 
age  was  built  in  1914. 
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After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Clapp  the  Rev.  David  Root 
was  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  one  year  commencing 
Januar}^  1,  1858,  and  again  for  another  year.  During  his 
ministry  the  church  and  community  experienced  a  season  of 
special  religious  interest,  and  this  church  received  115  per¬ 
sons  to  its  membership  on  confession  of  faith.  Mr.  Root  was 
an  able,  convincing  preacher.  Mr.  Root  was  reported  as  say¬ 
ing,  as  he  was  leaving  Cheshire,  that  he  was  doing  what  the 
Devil  had  never  done — leave  Cheshire.  The  first  Sunday  in 
May,  1858,  sixty-six  years  ago,  with  forty  others,  I  united 
with  this  church,  then  under  his  ministry,  and  of  that  num¬ 
ber  I  only  am  left.  Mr.  Root  had  his  peculiarities,  yet  for 
the  tender  words  spoken  to  me  on  that  occasion  I  shall  ever 
hold  his  memory  in  grateful  remembrance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1857,  during  a  severe 
thunderstorm,  this  church  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
electrical  current  entered  the  church  at  the  northeast  corner 
and  passed  entirely  through  the  building,  tearing  up  the 
floor  in  the  north  aisle  and  passing  out  at  a  window  in  the 
rear  of  the  church.  This  damage  necessitated  extensive  re¬ 
pairs,  and  at  this  time  many  changes  were  made  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  church. 

In  the  basement  of  this  church,  for  many  years,  a  service 
of  prayer  was  held  on  Sunday  mornings  one-half  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  morning  service.  This  service  of  prayer  was  usually 
led  by  one  of  the  deacons,  and  someone  was  generally  pres¬ 
ent  able  to  lead  in  singing  one  or  more  of  the  familiar  hymns 
of  the  church.  Many  prayers  were  offered  at  these  morning 
services,  for  the  preacher  of  the  day  and  that  the  gospel 
message  as  proclaimed  might  be  “a  savor  of  life  unto  life 
to  many  hearers.”  Those  morning  prayer  meetings  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  installing  of  furnaces  which  necessitated  a 
change  in  the  basement  room.  Services  were  held  each  year 
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in  the  outer  districts  by  the  pastor  and  deacons  of  the 
church. 

In  April,  I860,  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott  was  engaged  for 
one  year  as  pulpit  supply.  January  8,  1862,  the  church  and 
society  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  Charles  Little,  who  was  duly 
installed  as  pastor,  his  resignation  taking  place  in  June, 
1865.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Picket  for  one 
year. 

In  March,  1867,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Towne,  D.D.,  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  one  year,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the 
church  extended  to  him  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  which  call,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  declined. 

Rev.  John  M.  Wolcott  was  installed  as  pastor  November 
11,  1869,  and  was  dismissed  September  20,  1876.  Rev. 
Joseph  Isham  was  engaged  for  one  year  February  1,  1877, 
and  in  January,  1878,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor. 
He  resigned  April  10,  1882. 

Rev.  Elijah  C.  Baldwin  was  engaged  as  stated  supply 
November  2,  1882,  and  in  March,  1881,  the  society  voted 
to  give  him  a  call  to  the  pastorate  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  He  died  April  27,  1890,  in  the  midst  of  his  active 
pastoral  work. 

Rev.  James  P.  Hoyt  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  this 
church  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  June  23,  1890.  After  . 
ten  years  of  faithful  service,  he  resigned  his  charge  July  20, 
1900.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  especially  faithful  in  visiting  the  aged 
among  us,  and  with  words  of  cheer  pointing  them  to  the 
rest  beyond. 

January  3,  1902,  Prof.  John  R.  Paddock  presented  this 
church  with  finely  executed  portraits  of  the  Rev.  Sherlock 
Bristol  and  the  Rev.  Asahel  Stevens,  sons  of  this  church. 
These  portraits  now  adorn  the  wall  of  the  chapel.  December 
25,  1903,  Deacon  and  Mrs.  George  Keeler  presented  this 
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church  with  an  individual  communion  set  of  fine  design, 
and  at  nearly  the  same  time  Alexander  Doolittle  presented 
a  fine  baptismal  font  as  a  memorial  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gillett.  Many  substantial  gifts  have  been  presented  to  the 
church  and  society,  the  ladies  of  the  church,  some  of  them 
being  descendants  of  former  members,  being  the  largest  con¬ 
tributors. 

February  4,  1901,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Newlands  was  called 
to  the  ministry  of  this  church  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
and  was  dismissed  in  1906.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Carl 
Stackman  from  1906  to  1911.  During  his  ministry  here, 
Miss  Mary  Hotchkiss  presented  the  church  with  an  electric 
lighting  system,  a  much-needed  and  much-appreciated  gift. 

Rev.  Von  Ogden  Vogt  was  invited  to  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry  among  us  for  one  year  July  15,  1911.  Mr.  Vogt  was 
ordained  at  a  special  service  held  February  1,  1912.  At  a 
society’s  meeting  held  July  8,  1912,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  this  church  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
The  new  parsonage  erected  in  1914  was  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  December  1,  1914,  and  Mr.  Vogt  with  his  family 
was  the  first  to  occupy  this  newly  built  home  for  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  parish.  August  20,  1916,  Mr.  Vogt  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  this  church  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Wellington 
Avenue  Congregational  Church  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry  he  chose  for  his  companion  in  life 
one  of  the  young  ladies  of  this  church. 

Rev.  Chalmers  Holbrook  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in 
1916,  his  resignation  taking  place  October  1,  1920.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook  is  still  a  resident  of  Cheshire  and  is  the  acting  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  State  Reformatory  here. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Bainton  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  this 
church  November  1,  1920,  and  still  continues  as  the  acting 
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pastor,  following  a  long  line  of  faithful  ambassadors  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church. 

This  church  during  these  two  hundred  years  of  its  history 
has  been  blessed  with  an  efficient  and  consecrated  ministry 
and  should  ever  keep  in  mind,  “That  to  whom  much  is  given 
of  them  much  will  be  required.” 

The  following  ministers  were  raised  up  in  the  families 
connected  with  this  church  and  here  received  their  early  edu¬ 
cation;  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.D.,  Rev.  David  Brooks, 
A.M.,  Rev.  Andrew  Law,  Rev.  Asahel  Stevens,  Rev.  Sher¬ 
lock  Bristol,  Rev.  George  E.  Street,  Rev.  Roger  Hitchcock, 
Rev.  Reuben  Hitchcock,  Rev.  Jesse  W.  Brooks,  Ph.D. 

I  call  to  mind  those  whom  in  my  boyhood  and  early  man¬ 
hood  days,  with  their  families,  I  was  accustomed  to  see 
seated  in  this  church.  Among  whom  were  E.  A.  Cornwall, 
Benajah  Ives,  S.  J.  Calhoun,  Calvin  Doolittle,  Pliny  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Henry  Gaylord,  Anson  Smith,  George  F.  Pardee, 
Samuel  Hitchcock,  Rev.  Edward  Bull,  Hezekiah  Rice,  Silas 
Hitchcock,  William  Law,  A.  S.  Baldwin,  Belina  Clark,  Dea¬ 
con  Jared  Baldwin,  Stephen  Moss,  Warner  Benham,  Clem¬ 
ent  Peck,  S.  J.  Fields,  Orrin  Fields,  John  Peck,  Samuel 
Williams,  Deacon  Irad  Bronson,  Deacon  Jesse  Brooks, 
Joseph  Andrews,  Thomas  Moss,  Joseph  Hough,  James  Par¬ 
dee,  Levi  Doolittle,  Charles  Hitchcock,  S.  H.  Brooks,  Ed¬ 
ward  Andrews,  Elias  Gaylord,  Horace  Gaylord,  Amos  Rice, 
Lemuel  Rice,  Thomas  Hull,  Silas  Ives,  George  Hall,  Deacon 

M.  L.  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  Talmadge,  Joel  Hunt,  Nathan 

•  _ 

Booth,  Isaac  Taylor,  William  Andrews,  E.  L.  Brooks,  Joel 
Cook,  James  R.  Hall,  Samuel  A.  Tuttle,  Alfred  Doolittle, 
Almon  Ives,  Arch  Bishop,  Asa  Bradley,  Levi  Bradley,  Reu¬ 
ben  Hitchcock,  Harry  Tuttle,  William  A.  Brooks,  Charles 
Hall  and  John  L.  Foot,  the  last  always  in  the  gallery. 

This  church  has  ever  been  loyal  to  country,  in  all  times 
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when  the  bugle  call  to  arms  for  the  defense  of  country  was 
sounded.  In  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  in  the  Civil  War 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  late  World 
War  it  sent  forth  its  sons  to  the  fields  of  conflict,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  do  their  duty  as  soldiers,  in  camp, 
on  guard  and  on  the  battlefield.  “Where  duty  called  and 
danger,  they  were  never  wanting  there.” 

What  a  story  these  three  houses  of  worship  could  tell  of 
the  early  life  of  the  parish,  church  and  town  during  these 
many  intervening  years;  of  the  faithful  and  noble  men  and 
women  who  have  thronged  their  courts ;  of  the  happy  voices 
of  children  as  they  sang  hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David  in 
these  earthly  temples ;  of  the  lives  that  were  kindled  here  by 
the  ideals  of  the  gospel  and  consecrated  to  heroic  service ;  of 
doubt  that  was  turned  to  faith,  fear  changed  to  hope  and 
sorrow  that  was  transformed  to  joy  and  glad  expectation,  by 
the  messages  from  these  pulpits.  Could  all  the  people  that 
have  sat  in  these  pews  and  shared  in  the  worship  of  the 
Triune  God  in  these  sanctuaries  march  in  procession  before 
us  today,  what  an  array  of  witnesses  would  there  be  to  testify 
to  the  potent  influences  for  good  that  went  forth  from  the 
altar  fires  of  these  houses  of  worship  to  bless  and  make  bet¬ 
ter  the  condition  of  the  world.  Many  have  gone  forth  from 
the  communion  of  this  church  to  other  fields  of  Christian 
service — some  as  heralds  of  the  Cross,  some  as  teachers  in 
universities  of  learning,  some  as  physicians,  Christian  law¬ 
yers,  United  States  Senators  and  many  others  who  have  oc¬ 
cupied  positions  of  prominence  and  usefulness  in  the  places 
of  their  adoption.  That  the  church  of  today,  as  a  spiritual 
force  in  our  country,  does  not  occupy  the  position  that  it  did 
one  hundred  years  ago  is  plainly  evident,  although  largely 
increasing  numerically,  the  attendance  at  church  services 
is  not  what  it  formerly  was  and  many  faithful  souls  are 
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mourning  the  decline  of  Zion.  We  need  to  awake  to  a  re¬ 
newed  consciousness  of  what  Christianity  and  the  church 
stand  for  in  the  world.  Yet  we  are  assured  the  light  of  this 
church  is  still  brightly  shining ;  that  for  two  hundred  years 
the  Cheshire  Congregational  Church  has  gathered  for  divine 
worship  in  these  three  houses  of  worship,  which  have  been, 
and  still  are,  places  of  hallowed  memories  and  precious  asso¬ 
ciations  to  many  who  have  loved  this  Zion,  to  whom  her 
walls  have  been  salvation  and  her  gates  praise.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  seven  generations  have  been  more  or  less  identified 
with  this  church,  and  in  their  earnest  longings  for  its  pros¬ 
perity  could  say, — “For  Zion’s  sake  I  will  not  hold  my  peace 
and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake  will  not  rest  until  the  righteousness 
thereof  goes  forth  with  brightness  and  the  salvation  thereof 
as  a  lamp  that  burneth.” 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  the  Covenant,  the  same 
God  who  guided  by  His  providence  and  spirit  our  Pilgrim 
fathers  over  the  trackless  deep  and  led  them  to  settle  on 
these  New  England  shores,  will  be  the  God  of  this  church 
throughout  all  generations.  The  touch  of  Pilgrim  and  Puri¬ 
tan  character  is  felt  today,  beyond  the  Pacific  slope,  yea,  is 
felt  all  the  way  across  the  continent.  The  mission  of  the 
Puritan  New  England  churches,  which  include  this  church, 
will  not  cease,  we  can  be  assured,  until  the  whole  world  is  re¬ 
deemed  for  Christ. 

Just  a  closing  word  to  my  fellow  church  members:  “See¬ 
ing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  fin¬ 
isher  of  our  faith.” 
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GEORGE  C.  F.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


YOUR  Committee  could  not  have  pleased  me  better  than 
they  have  done  by  asking  me  to  talk  here  today  about 
my  personal  recollections  of  Cheshire.  Nothing  could  afford 
me  greater  satisfaction  than  does  this  opportunity  to  tell 
the  people  of  Cheshire  what  I  have  been  thinking  about  them 
since  I  took  up  my  abode  in  another  place.  The  thoughts 
have  been  pleasant  thoughts.  My  memories  of  this  fine  old 
town  and  its  friendly  people  are  happy  memories.  It  has 
always  been  a  cheer  and  an  inspiration  to  live  over  in  spirit 
the  years  spent  in  Cheshire  during  the  time  which  your 
chairman,  in  his  letter  of  invitation  to  me,  called  my  “boy¬ 
hood  and  young  manhood.”  That  does  not  seem  to  me  so 
very  long  ago.  Still,  in  contemplating  a  bicentennial  anni¬ 
versary,  I  have  a  sensation  of  being  rather  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tenarian;  for  I  remember,  when  I  was  living  in  Cheshire, 
saying  things  in  a  loud  voice  to  a  great  many  people  from  a 
platform  in  a  large  tent  on  this  church  green,  and  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  Cheshire  Centennial  celebration.  I  know  that  it 
was  a  centennial  anniversary  because  I  wrote  to  many  per¬ 
sons  at  the  time  telling  them  so,  and  this  I  must  believe  to  be 
a  bicentennial  because  I  have  received  a  letter  telling  me  so, 
and  it  came  from  my  old 

To  confine  this  recital  to  memories  which  are  well  within 
the  period  of  one  hundred  years,  I  may  say  that  Cheshire, 
as  I  remember  it,  was,  like  other  New  England  villages,  a 
cheerful  and  favorable  place  to  grow  up  in,  but  with  unusual 
educational  opportunities,  and  even  more  than  the  common 


Sunday  School  teacher. 
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scenic  beauty.  There  are  pleasing  memories  of  neighborly 
customs,  habitually  practiced  with  sympathy  and  tact,  which 
were  doubtless  a  survival,  much  more  than  rudimentary, 
from  the  helpful  ways  bred  by  the  isolation  and  mutual  de¬ 
pendence  inevitable  for  all  frontier  dwellers  like  the  founders 
of  the  Parish  of  New-Cheshire  whose  work  we  commemorate 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  strictly  personal  cycle,  the 
Puritan  influence  was  clearly  still  dominant  in  public  and  in 
family  life,  and  there  are  some  memories,  not  wholly  blissful, 
of  lingering  traces  of  its  stern,  but  usually  wholesome,  re¬ 
straints  upon  the  enterprises  of  youth.  It  was  rumored  that 
card-playing  and  dancing  had  only  recently  been  considered 
devices  of  evil  association.  Strolling  in  the  fields  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day  still  had  somewhat  the  savor  of  forbidden  fruit. 
Sports  and  games  and  even  the  gently  romantic  buggy-ride 
were  entirely  denied  the  children  of  the  elect  on  a  day  which 
was  mostly  occupied  by  attendance  in  the  morning  at  a 
meeting  (where  there  was  a  substantial  sermon),  Sunday 
School  at  noon,  meeting  (with  another  weighty  sermon)  in 
the  afternoon,  and  prayer  meeting  in  the  evening. 

But  these  years,  like  all  others,  in  public  or  in  private 
history,  were  years  of  transition.  The  exceptional  feature  of 
these  later  years  has  been,  perhaps,  the  rapidity  of  the 
transition.  If  it  be  true  that  the  speed  has  been  rather  be¬ 
wildering  to  the  elders  of  these  last  few  generations,  it  should 
nevertheless  be  comforting  to  reflect  that  the  changes  have 
not  been  more  disquieting  to  them,  of  late,  than  they  have 
been  to  all  preceding  generations,  so  far  back,  at  least,  as 
the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

Among  all  the  instances  of  progress,  or  simply  change, 
in  a  period  which  begins  with  faint  memories  of  a  war 
springing  from  the  question  of  human  slavery,  the  outstand- 
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ing  social  characteristic  appears  to  me  to  have  been  progres¬ 
sive  consideration  for  the  weaker  sort  of  all  species.  That  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  these  years  witnessed  such 
conspicuous  progress  on  the  part  of  Young  America — fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  their  ancestors  of  the  other  century — 
in  establishing  their  independence.  This  swift  success  of  the 
male  vanguard  of  the  advancing  army  of  victorious  youth 
was  undoubtedly  favored  by  the  influence  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  had  been  fought  chiefly  by  boys  and  which  had  quick¬ 
ened  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  people.  In  this  conflict 
many  of  Cheshire’s  sons  had  borne  a  gallant  part.  Their 
fortune  or  their  fate  had  affected  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
children  of  my  time  and  had  put  a  lasting  handicap  on  some. 
An  impress  was  felt  by  all.  The  shadow  of  tragedy  had  hung 
over  most  homes.  It  had  fallen  darkly  on  many.  While  men 
were  at  the  front,  women  and  children  were  scraping  lint, 
rolling  bandages,  sending  supplies  to  the  army,  or  packing 
clothes  for  the  Freedmen.  All  were  practiced  in  ready  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  touch  of  sympathy.  Cheshire  was  never  a  lag¬ 
gard  in  peace  or  in  war.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  happy 
memories  of  childhood  here  that  in  the  emotional  aftermath 
of  war,  a  sympathetic  consideration  for  the  foibles  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  common  kindness  to  them,  were  manifest  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  spirit  shown  here  by  the  elders  toward  the  boys 
in  their  ardor  for  self-expression,  as  it  is  kindly  called,  was 
one  of  cheerful  tolerance,  even  of  indulgence.  Discipline  at 
home  and  at  school,  we  were  told,  was  less  rigorous  than  that 
which  had  been  administered  to  our  hardy  forebears.  Many 
needless  don’ts  had  been  eliminated. 

I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any  protest  against  the  in¬ 
vasion  by  boys,  from  the  town  and  from  the  Academy,  of  the 
sweet  fields  about  Honey  Pot  Brook,  or  of  the  pastures 
where  the  boneset  grew  around  the  old  swimming  hole  in  the 
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ancient  canal.  There  were  no  restrictions  surrounding  the 
greater  adventure  of  Hotchkiss  Pond.  There  were  none  but 
the  physical  obstacles  of  the  rock-strewn  cartpath  to  discour¬ 
age  approach  to  the  fern-grown  gorges  and  tumultuous 
falls  of  Roaring  Brook.  The  devious  and  rugged  ways  to 
the  Hanging  Plills  were  freely  open  to  trampers  and  to  the 
coveys  of  young  people  who  came  in  buggies  in  quest  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  a  befitting  picnic  ground.  The  cider  mills  invited, 
and  the  phalanx  of  casks  frothing  in  the  autumn  sun  beck¬ 
oned  without  price  to  the  inquisitive  lad  with  his  accessory 
straw.  The  dark  mysteries  of  the  barites  mines  were  will¬ 
ingly  shown  by  the  good-natured  Cornish  miners,  on  the 
company’s  time  and  without  its  objecting.  In  the  old  Epis¬ 
copal  Academy,  which  most  of  the  Cheshire  boys  attended, 
the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  insistence  upon  industry 
were  carried  out  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  even  of 
pleasantry.  No  pupil  of  the  school  in  the  seventies  will  ever 
forget  the  merry  geniality  of  Professor  Phillips  and  his 
hearty  commendation  for  work  well  done.  All  would  testify 
to  the  humanness  of  the  principal,  Doctor  Horton,  who  was 
never  looking  for  trouble,  but  was  ever  looking  for  a  joke. 
And  there  were  none  who  did  not  take  away  a  lasting  influ¬ 
ence  from  the  firm  discipline  exercised  with  a  fine  sense  of 
justice  and  a  kindly  humanity  by  a  teacher  who  wore  rare 
honors  won  as  an  intrepid  captain  of  cavalry,  but  was  af¬ 
fectionately  known  to  the  boys  just  as  66  ’Fessor,”  though 
formally  addressed  as  Professor  Woodbury. 

Everyone  seemed  to  have  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
manifest  purpose  of  the  children  to  have  a  good  time,  and  it 
was  coming  to  be  the  practice  to  seek  some  excuse  for  leni¬ 
ency  rather  than  a  reason  for  punishment.  So,  often,  we 
were  forgiven  our  trespasses.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
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Cheshire  was  as  near  the  millennium  as  was  any  other  place, 
and  that  here  surely,  “To  be  young  was  very  heaven.” 

I  would  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  say  that  the  time 
and  the  place  and  all  the  people  were  given  over  wholly 
to  the  practice  of  the  Beatitudes.  There  were  juvenile  trans¬ 
gressions  which  merited  serious  attention  and  received  it. 
There  were  painful  episodes,  attended  by  classic  but  un¬ 
pleasant  indignities  to  the  person,  which  can  be  regarded 
more  lightly  now  than,  at  the  moment,  seemed  ever  possible. 
But  even  in  this  respect,  there  wras  then  evident  a  tendency 
to  substitute  methods  milder,  if  not  more  efficacious,  for  the 
adjudication,  between  age  and  youth,  of  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  respect  for  certain  minor  property  rights 
and  reverence  for  ancient  conventions,  of  which  many  have 
since  become  neglected  or  forgotten. 

Closely  related  to  these  casualties  of  correction  was  the 
practice  of  giving  to  the  young  of  the  human  species  certain 
small  inexorable  tasks  and  definite  responsibilities,  writh  the 
monotonous  iteration  of  the  proverb  “Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.”  It  was  an  unpopular  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  children.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  tasks  and 
lessons,  which  seemed  at  the  time  merely  a  wanton  cruelty, 
have  contributed  more  to  the  fruitfulness  of  later  years  than 
seemed  at  all  possible  in  those  sad  and  bitter  hours  when  the 
hoe  or  the  garden  rake  competed  successfully,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  with  the  ball-bat  or  the  fish-rod  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  a  holiday  afternoon ;  though,  of  course,  no 
other  thrill  ever  could  equal  that  of  being  captain  of  the 
winning  home  nine.  However,  children  acquired  the  habit  of 
working,  and  they  learned  to  do  their  work  thoroughly,  in 
some  cases  conscientiously. 

Lessons,  in  those  simpler  days,  were  not  so  much  taught 
as  “set”  to  be  learned.  The  “discipline  of  learning” 
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effect  if  not  the  intent.  But  there  were  evidences,  during  the 
years  of  which  I  speak,  of  a  purpose  to  seek  less  thorny 
paths  to  the  springs  of  knowledge,  with  the  aid  of  expert 
guides,  although  teaching  was  still  generally  a  casual  pur¬ 
suit.  It  was  so  casual  that  the  education  of  any  young  man 
was  hardly  complete  without  some  experience  in  teaching 
school.  I  followed  the  fashion.  It  happened  that  one  day 
when  I  was  trying  to  learn  the  elements  of  human  anatomy 
in  my  father’s  office  here,  news  came  in  that  the  principal  of 
the  Centre  Public  School  could  not  complete  the  year  and 
that  the  last  term  was  open.  Now  studying  anatomy  alone 
with  a  skeleton,  although  it  had  served  in  this  way  three 
generations  and  had  come  to  seem  like  an  old  family  friend, 
was  not  after  all  a  sociable  occupation.  It  lacked  freshness 
and  the  lively  interest  calculated  to  deter  any  youth  from 
yielding  to  the  call  of  adventure  which  tempts  all  to  the 
borderland  “where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  So  I  applied  for 
the  place.  The  indulgent  examiner  was  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Beach. 
He  is  well  remembered  as  a  serious  student  of  Cheshire’s  his¬ 
tory.  But  he  never  lacked  a  sense  of  humor,  and,  after  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  spell  Cincinnati  and  Nebuchadnezzar  and  inquir¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  Greenland  from  the  North  Pole  and  the 
years  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  what  my  theory  was  concerning  school  government, 
or  other  jocular  questions,  he  said  I  might  have  the  school. 
The  sins  committed  there  against  the  familiar  forms  of  mod¬ 
ern  pedagogy  must  have  been  many  and  grievous.  If  it  was 
not  possible  even  to  carry  out  the  theories  which  seemed 
practicable — at  the  hopeful  age  of  seventeen — for  conduct¬ 
ing  a  school  as  a  companionable  affair  between  teacher  and 
pupils,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  some  laxity  in 
the  observance  of  reciprocal  obligations  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part.  It  was  an  interesting  episode.  The  adventures  of 
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“The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  are  not  more  diverting  to  the 
reader  of  his  story  than  are  my  recollections,  to  me,  of  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  course  of  that  young  experiment  with  methods 
partly  old  and  partly  new;  and  the  usually  willing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  had  been  school¬ 
mates  a  few  years  before,  as  well  as  the  friendly  backing  of 
the  parents,  has  always  been  among  my  pleasantest  and  most 
comforting  memories  of  life  in  Cheshire.  The  experience,  al¬ 
though  one  term  seemed  to  me  fully  adequate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  was  one  of  the  most  useful  in  my  life — whatever  may 
have  been  the  effect  upon  other  children  involved  in  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

Amid  all  the  lively  experiences  of  the  time  spent  here, 
there  were  inevitably  somber  events,  which  cast  their  shadow 
over  all  the  after  years,  for  the  darker  hues  and  the  bright 
are  bound  to  make  up  the  gossamer  fabric  of  memory  which 
partly  hides  and  partly  reveals  the  scenes  of  former  days, 
and  softens  all  their  asperities.  Of  all  these  early  associa¬ 
tions,  most  of  them  and  many  of  my  warmest  friendships,  I 
find,  as  I  review  the  years  spent  here,  cluster  about  this  old 
meeting-house. 

All  my  family  were  identified  with  this  church  through¬ 
out  their  lives  in  Cheshire.  My  father,  who,  I  discover  from 
a  little  pamphlet  which  was  shown  me  the  other  day,  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  published  in  1858  (it  mentions  as 
vice-presidents  James  Lanyon  and  Julius  Moss),  was  then 
president  of  the  “Union  Christian  Association,”  organized 
on  May  10  of  that  year;  my  mother,  who  was  a  superin¬ 
tendent  in  this  Sunday  School ;  my  brother,  who,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies  in  this  country  and  abroad,  died  here  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a  medical  career  of  unusually  brilliant 
promise;  my  sister  and  I — all  of  us  were  members  of  this 
church.  So  the  larger  part  of  the  family  who  lived  many 
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years  in  the  old  home  which  now  accommodates  your  public 
library,  have  found  “the  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace” 
in  the  “solemn  stillness”  of  yonder  churchyard,  with  many 
others  who,  like  them,  lived  their  lives  governed  by  the  New 
England  conscience,  doing  without  stint  their  plain  duty  as 
they  saw  it,  just  as  their  Puritan  forebears  had  done  for 
generations  before  them.  Duty  was  a  part  of  their  religion. 
What  we  call  service  was  a  habit  of  daily  practice.  Service 
they  gave  to  their  families,  service  to  their  neighbors,  and 
service,  consciously — often  to  the  last  full  measure — for  pos¬ 
terity  unborn,  satisfied  that  in  this  way  they  fulfilled  their 
mortal  destiny.  As  with  their  kin  overseas, 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife. 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray. 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

In  broader  fields  of  more  ardent  endeavor,  of  more  ruthless 
striving,  they  might  have  been  as  efficient,  as  highly  re¬ 
spected,  as  greatly  admired,  as  deeply  loved.  So  their  con¬ 
temporaries  have  said  of  some. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  organizing  an  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  old  boys  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  incidentally  collecting  data  for  a  later  historian,  I 
talked  and  corresponded  with  many  persons  born  in  the 
eighteenth  century  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth, 
and  from  them  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  intimate  his¬ 
tory  of  ancient  Cheshire,  as  well  as  much  of  the  unwritten 
chronicles  of  the  old  school.  The  Hon.  John  A.  Foote  and 
Horace  G.  Hitchcock  of  Cleveland,  Isaac  Bronson — son  of 
an  old-time  principal  of  the  Academy — then  living  in  Ma¬ 
rietta,  Ohio,  and  Horatio  Nelson  Slater  of  Rhode  Island, 
were  among  those  who  came  to  see  me  and  poured  out  a 
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wealth  of  reminiscence  from  phenomenally  retentive  memo¬ 
ries.  Mr.  Slater,  for  instance,  said  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  date  of  any  event  in  his  life,  and  I  believe  he  proved  it. 
Edward  A.  Cornwall,  Alfred  Baldwin,  Benajah  Beadle,  and 
Ambrose  Doolittle  of  Cheshire  were  a  fountain  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Another  of  the 
old  Cheshire  boys,  a  native  of  the  town  who  had  migrated 
from  the  family  rooftree  and  was  then  passing  his  last  years 
in  the  afterglow  of  fortune’s  smiles,  George  A.  Jarvis, 
among  his  memories  of  his  boyhood  in  Cheshire  and  at  the 
school,  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  and  at  much  length 
upon  his  recollections  of  the  unusual  ability  and  the  bright 
promise  of  one  of  his  schoolmates,  and  lamented  much  that 
the  natural  talents  of  this  youth  did  not  have  wider  scope 
for  their  exercise  and  display,  predicting  that,  anywhere, 
he  would  have  stood  out  strongly  among  his  fellows.  This 
lad  whom  Mr.  Jarvis  talked  about  was  known  in  this  church 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  as  Deacon  Brown,  the  father  of  the 
chairman  of  this  historical  programme  committee.  Perhaps 
the  gift  of  spontaneous  eloquence  which  has  been  the  envy  of 
all  who  have  heard  our  Deacon  Brown  speak  is  among  his  in¬ 
heritances  from  the  father  who  was  so  admired  by  this  con¬ 
temporary  of  his  youth.  Much  as  Mr.  Jarvis  felt  about  the 
elder  Deacon  Brown,  I  do  about  your  late  Judge  of  Probate 
Howard  Moss,  who  was  at  once  the  most  loyal,  unselfish, 
truthful,  and  transparently  honest  person  whom  I  have  ever 
known;  and  so  I  feel  concerning  others,  some  of  whom  are 
still  among  the  quick. 

My  individual  relations  with  this  church  go  back  beyond 
my  personal  recollection.  The  first  ceremony  in  which  I  par¬ 
ticipated  was  conducted,  I  have  been  told,  by  the  Rev.  David 
Root,  an  Abolitionist  of  note  and  power  in  his  time,  whose 
antislavery  addresses  are  sought  by  collectors  today.  He 
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was  a  strong  man,  a  minister  of  a  school  of  clerics  older  than 
that  date.  It  has  been  related  to  me  that  when  I  was  car¬ 
ried  up  beside  the  communion  table  to  meet  the  minister  with 
his  basin,  my  father  handed  to  the  parson  a  written  memo¬ 
randum  of  first  and  middle  names,  which  he  had  carefully 
prepared  to  avoid  any  error  in  bestowing  so  many  appella¬ 
tions.  The  old  man  glowered  darkly  from  beneath  his  bushy 
brows,  upon  the  scrap  of  paper  and  then  spoke  frankly  his 
earnest  disapproval.  “George  Clinton  Fairchild,”  said  he; 
“huh!  one  name’s  enough.  My  name  is  plain  David  Root.” 
And  then  I  was  promptly  baptized,  briefly  and  firmly  and 
finally,  plain  George,  as  “plain  David”  put  it. 

It  was  but  a  very  few  years  after  that  event  when  here  I 
suffered  the  excruciating  experience  of  my  earliest  forensic 
efforts.  The  setting  was  one  of  the  Sunday  School  concerts 
which  the  Congregational  and  Methodist  Sunday  Schools 
used  to  join  in  holding,  first  in  one  church  and  then  in  the 
other.  Whoever  has  undergone  the  torture  that  a  small  per¬ 
son  endures  in  standing  up  alone  amidst  an  audience  vastly 
larger  and  more  hostile  than  any  future  aggregation  of 
people  could  ever  seem  to  be,  must  retain  a  vivid  memory  of 
the  incident  through  a  lifetime,  no  matter  how  long.  So  I 
have  now  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  emotions  of 
another  small  boy  who,  probably  for  the  good  of  his  soul, 
was  condemned  to  recite  a  verse  in  a  similar  Sunday  School 
concert.  His  parents  had  considerately  picked  out  for  him 
the  short  verse,  “I  am  that  bread  of  life.”  Of  course  he 
could  not  fail  to  learn  those  few  words,  and  he  had  them  at 
his  tongue’s  end.  But  when  he  stood  up  with  pounding  heart 
and  clammy  hands  and  looked  upon  that  swirling  sea  of 
faces,  he  collapsed  terrified  into  his  seat,  and,  as  he  sank,  he 
shouted  valiantly,  “I  am  a  loaf  of  bread.” 

That  particular  device  for  encouraging  a  fondness  for 
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public  speaking,  I  think,  must  have  soon  fallen  into  disuse, 
for  the  impression  which  remains  concerning  this  church  is 
that  “Her  ways  are  the  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.”  This  includes  all  my  relations  with  it, 
which  embraced  the  favor  of  being  a  librarian  of  some  de¬ 
gree,  the  privilege  of  holding  a  singing  book  with  the  church 
choir  (a  manifestation  of  gross  favoritism  rather  than  a 
recognition  of  musical  merit),  and  the  benefit  of  attendance 
at  the  noonday  class  conducted  by  E.  R.  Brown  in  the  choir 
gallery.  The  greatest  of  these  was  of  course  the  Sunday 
School  Bible  class.  Our  teacher  of  affectionate  memory, 
with  all  his  deep  religious  conviction  and  his  consistent  week¬ 
day  practice,  showed  an  advanced  breadth  of  mind  by  en¬ 
couraging  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  made  it  always  a 
delight  to  recall  those  instructive  discussions.  They  were 
stirring  and  free  debates  between  primitive  modernists  and 
fundamentalists,  and  they  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  an 
anxious  searching  of  the  Scriptures  for  texts  to  countenance 
views  which  had  been  rashly  advanced  in  the  exigencies  of 
argument. 

There  were  divers  other  functions  of  the  church  which 
invited.  There  were  Sunday  School  picnics  which  always 
stimulated  a  keen,  if  transient,  interest  in  religious  matters 
on  the  part  of  the  children  and  caused  a  notable,  if  rather 
ephemeral,  increase  in  attendance.  There  were,  too,  the 
church  festivals  at  which  one  could  take  a  chance  with  the 
grab  bag  or  the  ice  cream.  And  there  were  many  and  fre¬ 
quent  prayer  meetings  and  church  services,  with  interludes 
of  social  opportunity. 

It  is  very  comforting  to  me  now  to  reflect  upon  my  regular 
and  assiduous  part  in  these  varied  activities.  It  helps  the 
average.  However,  if  I  were  to  exercise  the  Puritan  trait  of 
introspection,  I  might  have  to  admit  in  this  truthful  narra- 
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tion  that  such  devotion  was  inspired  by  mixed  motives,  and 
that  the  attraction  of  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes  may  have 
had  as  much  influence  as  did  “the  beauties  of  holiness.” 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  part  which  the  church 
filled  in  the  life  of  the  town.  This  edifice,  as  I  remember,  was 
a  center  of  social  activity  and  political  excitement.  Its  base¬ 
ment  served,  not  only  as  a  place  for  the  church  festivals,  but 
for  lectures,  town  meetings  and  caucuses  and  as  a  polling- 
place  where  the  voters  registered  by  ballot  the  opinions 
which  had  been  debated  under  the  horse-sheds.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  Town  Hall  was  built,  when  that  became  the 
place  for  such  affairs.  As  the  facilities  were  enlarged,  the 
activities  increased,  so  that  altogether  these  furnished  an 
epitome  of  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  town. 

Whenever  I  drive  by  that  prosaic  building  even  now,  its 
sight  invariably  stirs  a  riot  of  youthful  memories  and  re¬ 
calls  the  bright,  iridescent  dreams  of  those  buoyant  days. 
It  was  in  the  Town  Hall  that,  on  a  day  in  J une,  the  gradu¬ 
ating  classes  of  the  old  Academy  were  wont  to  declaim  their 
“Orations”  to  a  hazy  audience  of  perspiring  but  politely 
attentive  townspeople  and  admiring  relatives,  the  latter  of 
whom  alone  among  all  the  world  appreciated  at  their  full 
value  the  gems  of  thought  extracted  from  the  unfathomed 
caves  of  youthful  meditation. 

Prayer  meetings  were  held  in  the  court  room,  and  so 
were  the  exciting  liquor  trials,  when  Cheshire  went  almost 
dry  by  local  option.  The  debating  society,  of  merry  memory, 
met,  I  think,  in  the  hall  over  Mr.  Brown’s  store,  but  there 
were  many  other  meetings  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  singing 
school  met  here,  and  there  were  concerts  here  and  lectures, 
town  meetings,  variety  shows,  and  theatricals,  native  and 
exotic.  The  Young  Men’s  Club  had  rooms  here  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  place  convenient  for  the  playing  of  games  and  the 
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exchange  of  important  local  intelligence.  There  were  dances, 
too,  where  the  glide  waltz  and  the  heel-and-toe  polka  shared 
the  floor  with  the  money  musk  and  the  Virginia  reel,  the 
lancers  and  the  quadrille,  the  last  furnishing  infinite  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  individual  initiative  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  more  or  less  serious  agility.  This  mid-Victorian  qua¬ 
drille  was  a  very  present  link  in  terpsichorean  evolution.  You 
could  see  in  its  performance  a  survival  of  the  stately  minuet 
executed  with  mathematical  precision ;  and  then,  at  the  call 
of  “Balance  corners!”  from  the  first  violin,  there  was  an 
infinite  variety  of  mutual  whirls  and  individual  jigs,  flour¬ 
ishes  of  heel,  genuflexions  and  nimble  convolutions  which 
would  make  the  jazz  look  like  serious  calisthenics.  All  who 
saw  it  will  recall  the  picturesque  festival  given  in  this  as¬ 
sembly  room  by  a  literary  society  of  bright  and  lovely  girls 
(the  survivors  will  recognize  by  the  description  the  E.  M. 
Society),  where  the  young  ladies  were  garbed  in  the  style 
and  with  the  clothes  of  their  grandmothers  and  great-grand¬ 
mothers,  and  where  a  very  few  representatives  of  the  great¬ 
grandfathers  made  a  surprise  appearance,  in  wigs  and  knee 
breeches,  shoe-buckles,  and  sundry  sartorial  impedimenta 
of  the  earlier  century.  Those  were  rapturous  days ! 

In  the  old  Town  Hall  were  held  the  peaceful  and  the  tur¬ 
bulent  meetings  connected  with  the  School  Board,  of  which 
I  had  the  diverting  experience  of  serving  as  chairman  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  rather  tempestuous  progress  toward  methods 
which  now  have  become  the  ways  of  approved  and  common 
practice. 

The  schedule  of  my  debts  to  Cheshire  would  be  quite  in¬ 
complete  without  mentioning  another  of  the  interesting  as¬ 
sociations  which  hover  about  the  old  Town  Hall.  This  one 
opened  the  way  to  a  brief  but  edifying  lesson  in  the  way¬ 
ward  courses  of  politics  for  which  I  have  always  been  prop- 
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erly  grateful.  It  happened  that  at  the  first  caucus  which  I 
attended  a  vagrant  impulse  caused  my  old  friend  and  fellow 
disputant  in  the  Sunday  School  class,  William  H.  Newell,  to 
move  that  I  be  made  chairman.  This  trifling  urge  resulted 
in  a  few  appointments  as  delegate  here  and  there,  and  then 
in  a  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  taught, 
concerning  the  individual  import  of  civic  obligations,  useful 
lessons  which  seem  not  even  periodically  to  stir  the  torpid 
voter  who  has  never  felt  the  spur  of  personal  appeal.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  experience  with  politics  served  as  a  warning 
that,  as  with  another  pursuit  which  is  wholly  agricultural, 
none  but  the  most  hardy  and  weatherwise  should  take  it  as 
a  vocation,  for  seldom  does  its  cultivation  produce  the  per¬ 
fect  flower  of  influence  joined  with  repute  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  person  of  the  presiding  officer  of  these  exer¬ 
cises. 

Cheshire  seems  nearly  always  to  have  had  a  place  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  political  affairs.  There  was  Governor  Foot,  who 
was  born  here  in  1780  and  died  here  in  1846,  who  served  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  a  colleague  of  Webster  and  Clay 
and  Burton  and  Calhoun.  Before  his  time  there  were  Steven 
Bradley,  who  was  born  in  Cheshire  in  1754,  was  an  aide  on 
the  staff  of  General  Wooster  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  later  was  a  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
Peter  Hitchcock,  who  was  born  here  in  1781,  practiced  law 
in  Cheshire,  afterward  served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  and  for  many  years  occupied  high  judicial  office  in 
that  state.  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  in  1724,  first  saw  the  light 
shine  on  this  dominion  of  George  I  in  the  town  of  which  the 
Parish  of  New-Cheshire,  named  that  year,  was  then  a  part — 
the  same  year  in  which  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  “was 
ordained  Pastor  of  ye  church  of  New  Cheshire.”  He  achieved 
fame  forever  as  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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from  Georgia,  and  was  governor  of  that  state.  Further¬ 
more,  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  executor  of  the  will 
of  Button  Gwinnett,  another  signer  from  Georgia,  whose 
autograph  is  the  rarest  of  all  autographs  of  the  signers, 
chiefly  because  within  a  year  from  signing  that  document 
he  was  shot  by  General  McIntosh  in  a  duel,  at  which,  as 
Lyman  Hall  wrote  his  fellow  signer,  Roger  Sherman  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  “they  were  placed  at  ten  or  twelve  foot  distance.” 

Many  of  us  remember  Judge  Hinman,  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  lived  here  for  several  years  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 
old  Academy.  Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  ancient  Chesh¬ 
ire  and  the  school  knows  that  Admiral  Foot  (a  Sir  Gala- 
had  of  the  quarter-deck)  belonged  to  both,  and  that  many 
others  who  achieved  renown  studied  at  the  Academy  and 
fraternized  about  the  town.  One  of  them  was  John  Frederick 
Kensett,  born  here  in  1818  and  in  his  mature  years  a  painter 
of  distinction  who  enjoyed  the  material  fruits  of  success  in 
his  lifetime.  Among  others  who  became  known  to  fame  are 
the  schoolmates,  General  Joseph  Wheeler  (1849-51)  and 
J.  P.  Morgan  (1846-51). 

These  biographical  notes  have  little  to  do  with  the  case, 
but  they  suggest  that  the  atmosphere  hereabout  is  not  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  nurture  of  ambition,  and  that  if  the  youth 
of  Cheshire  today  need  enticement  for  an  attempt  to  leave 
their  “footprints  in  the  sands  of  time”  a  trail  lies  at  their 
own  door. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  like  the  atmosphere  of  ambition, 
always  pervaded  Cheshire  from  the  days  when  the  early 
settlers  of  West  Society  in  Wallingford  (as  it  was  called  in 
1723 ;  it  became  New  Cheshire  in  the  following  year)  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  church  of  their  own.  In  the  days  that  I  re¬ 
member,  and  before,  an  interest  and  a  liberality  in  encourag¬ 
ing  manufacturing  projects  were  shown,  equal  to  anything 
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of  the  kind  exhibited  in  the  places  of  the  vicinity  which  have 
become  successful  manufacturing  towns.  As  everyone  knows, 
some  of  these  local  enterprises  have  enjoyed  prosperity  and 
long  life.  Others,  because  of  the  soundness  of  their  concep¬ 
tion,  deserved  a  better  fate  than  theirs  happened  to  be,  just 
as  the  people  who  showed  their  courage  and  public  spirit  by 
risking  in  them  their  savings  merited  better  fortune  than 
they  experienced.  They  took  their  losses  with  grim  humor, 
but  possibly  other  investors  actually  felt  as  one  uncon¬ 
sciously  expressed  himself,  when  offering  by  request  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  prayer  meeting  for  the  expiring  manager  of  one  of 
these  disastrous  ventures,  “who,”  he  sadly  said,  “is  now,  as 
we  trust,  on  his  death  bed.” 

It  was  a  fine  exercise  of  this  valiant  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  had  secured  the  founding  here,  in  1794,  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Academy  of  Connecticut,  in  the  face  of  vigorous  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  towns  in  the  state,  which  wanted  the  honor 
and  the  practical  benefits  of  possessing  this  venerable  dioce¬ 
san  institution.  At  different  times,  or  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  been  college,  theological  seminary  and  boarding  school. 
Boys  from  the  town  were  always  admitted  and  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  last  century  the  Cheshire  girls  were  endowed 
with  equal  rights  to  its  educational  privileges.  The  Acad¬ 
emy  has  been  so  much  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the 
town  that  one  cannot  think  of  Cheshire  without  recalling  the 
boys  one  knew  in  school,  the  teachers  one  met  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people  and  regarded  with 
tender  sympathy  after  substituting  now  and  then  for  some 
teacher  temporarily  a  victim  of  the  wanderlust.  Some  of 
both  ranks  and  stations  fell  under  the  lasting  spell  of  the 
beauties,  animate  or  inanimate,  of  Cheshire  and  formed  here 
a  permanent  alliance  or  established  a  home.  Some  did  both. 

Among  these  fortunate  and  discerning  mortals  many  will 
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think  of  Captain  Williams  (whose  title,  I  believe,  was  a 
regular  army  title)  ;  of  Professor  Woodbury,  who  is  now  one 
of  your  most  venerable  and  beloved  citizens ;  and  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Phillips,  who  taught  in  the  school  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  life  of  the  town  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  great 
work  of  his  career  as  a  professor  at  Yale.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
marvel  that  he  could  throw  himself  with  so  much  zeal  into  his 
work  in  the  school,  when  he  spent  his  evenings  and  early 
mornings,  and  the  noonday  hour  (with  a  book  before  him 
while  he  ate)  digging  at  the  studies  which  he  was  carrying 
on  with  teachers  in  New  Haven.  And  all  was  done  with  as 
much  liveliness  and  zest,  and  even  merriment,  as  if  it  were 
mere  play. 

It  is  a  delightful  memory  that  for  several  years  every 
Saturday  evening  at  his  home  on  the  green  near  this  church 
was  given  to  me.  Every  Saturday  evening  I  was  expected, 
and  every  Saturday  evening  I  called.  The  family  gathering 
about  the  evening  lamp  was  not  a  myth  in  that  home,  nor, 
I  am  sure,  in  other  homes  in  Cheshire.  Mr.  Phillips,  as  he 
was  called  then,  would  try  to  rekindle  a  smouldering  interest 
in  the  higher  mathematics,  while  he  explained  to  me  by  the 
hour  the  work  he  was  doing,  and  this  did  not  much  interrupt 
the  flow  of  conversation  with  the  entertaining  and  cultured 
ladies  of  his  household.  The  art  of  conversation  was,  in  those 
days,  assiduously  cultivated.  Many  practiced  it.  Others  imi¬ 
tated  it.  These  ladies  possessed  it  to  the  degree  of  perfection. 
Their  mother  was  of  an  old  Cheshire  family,  and  their  fa¬ 
ther,  the  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  navy, 
so  his  daughters  had  traveled  much  and  met  many  interest¬ 
ing  people.  They  had  the  faculty  of  interesting  any  number 
of  persons,  of  any  age,  at  the  same  time,  making  them  all 
talk  and  causing  each  one  to  feel  that  he  was  the  object  of 
especial  attention. 
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There  were  other  teachers,  and  there  were  many  of  the 
“Academy  boys,”  who  appreciated  the  attractions  of  Chesh¬ 
ire  and  some  celebrated  them  with  pen  or  brush. 

I  do  not  know  where  one  can  find  a  more  satisfying  charm 
in  the  varied  beauty  of  lovely  vales,  picturesque  crags  and 
changing  sunset  lights  than  in  this  familiar  town  of  Chesh¬ 
ire.  Countless  times  I  have  watched  the  twilight  splendors 
from  the  orchard  in  back  of  your  public  library,  whence  one 
could  often  see  the  cliffs  of  the  Hanging  Hills  glowing  like 
a  colossal  amethyst  in  the  gleaming  girdle  of  mountains 
which  surround  the  town.  The  walks  and  the  gallops  and  the 
drives  over  these  hills  and  through  these  valleys  were  to  me 
an  unfailing  delight — even  the  midnight  rides,  barring  a  few 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  Exploration  of  remote  corners  of  the 
town  when  taking  the  census  here  in  1880  revealed  fascinat¬ 
ing  bits  of  landscape  that  I  had  never  heard  of,  which  are 
commonly  missed  by  the  casual  traveler,  and  which  would 
well  repay  any  resident  for  time  spent  in  the  finding. 

I  believe  that  it  was,  indeed,  the  scenic  attractiveness  of 
Cheshire,  quite  as  much  as  the  promise  of  growth,  which 
determined  my  people  to  locate  here.  As  I  have  heard  the 
story  told,  my  father,  after  practicing  in  New  Hartford  and 
New  Milford,  had  been  traveling  about  the  country  in  search 
of  a  promising  town  in  which  to  settle,  and  had  returned 
from  a  westward  journey  which  took  him  by  stage  so  far 
west  as  Dubuque,  when,  one  evening  in  the  year  1856,  he 
was  riding  down  the  old  Canal  Railroad  on  a  train  which 
stopped  at  West  Cheshire  as  the  lengthening  shadows  were 
falling  across  that  pleasant  valley.  Attracted  by  the  scene, 
he  stepped  out  upon  the  platform.  Fate  had  arranged  that 
at  just  that  moment  a  college  classmate  was  standing  at  the 
station.  An  invitation  to  stop  over  Sunday  was  quickly 
given,  and  so  it  happened  that  my  father  was  for  some  forty 
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years  a  leading  physician  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
friend,  adviser,  and  confidant  of  the  parents  and  grandpar¬ 
ents  of  many  who  live  here  now,  some  of  whom  may  them¬ 
selves  remember  his  cheering  presence  in  the  sick-room. 

A  mental  pageant  of  the  life  in  Cheshire  as  I  knew  it 
would  be  incomplete  without  giving  a  place  to  Temple  Lodge 
No.  16,  F.  &  A.  M.,  which  happens  to  have  been  my  topic  at 
the  centennial  celebration  here  in  the  last  century.  We  keep 
as  a  family  heirloom  a  unique  ring  which  was  designed  and 
made  at  the  order  of  the  members  of  this  Lodge  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  them  to  my  father  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in 
securing  the  restoration  of  the  Charter  of  the  Lodge  soon 
after  he  settled  in  Cheshire.  Naturally  this  fraternity  was 
one  of  my  early  enthusiasms. 

The  Lodge  took  an  important  part  at  the  time  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  town.  It  contributed  to  the  forming  of  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintanceship  and  to  the  promoting  of  friendly  re¬ 
lations,  an  influence  which  extended  beyond  its  group.  It 
was  an  instrumentality  for  neighborly  service,  and  provided 
an  organized  means  for  giving  practical  help,  in  a  restricted 
field,  to  the  sick  and  the  needy  and  the  mourning — such  serv¬ 
ice  as  the  people  of  New  Cheshire  probably  practiced 
throughout  that  parish.  It  was  an  important  and  necessary 
help  which  the  members  of  the  Lodge  as  a  right  and  duty 
gave  to  one  another  and  to  their  families  in  the  days  when 
the  district  nurse  had  not  appeared  among  the  ministering 
angels  of  humanity,  and  the  trained  nurse,  in  fact,  was 
known  only  in  the  city  hospitals,  and  there  not  as  the  profi¬ 
cient  aid  of  today. 

This  fraternal  help  was  not  perfect.  Since  that  time  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  organized  giving  of  social 
service.  But  something  has  been  lost  in  the  close  knitting  of 
social  ties  which  was  brought  about  by  the  old  friendly 
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ministrations  in  sickness  and  by  the  dispensing  of  charities 
in  a  way  that  warmed  the  hearts  of  giver  and  receiver  alike. 

It  is  doubtless  more  beneficial  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
district  nurse  than  the  miscellaneous  prescriptions  of  kind 
neighbors.  It  is  probably  pleasanter  to  receive  charity  when 
and  as  it  is  wanted — even  though  it  should  come  by  parcel 
post — than  in  spasmodic  gushes  of  personal  benevolence. 
Life  is  surely  more  comfortable  and  entertaining  with  the 
modern  improvements  and  the  new  diversions,  even  if  the 
bonds  of  neighborly  intimacy  and  mutual  dependence  have 
been  weakened  by  the  changes.  The  loss  of  the  personal 
touch  in  human  relations  is  nevertheless  a  serious  loss,  which 
will  be  more  exactly  reckoned  at  some  future  time. 

The  wave  of  progress  and  change  which  has  swept 
through  the  years  has  not,  of  course,  left  this  fair  village 
untouched.  If  once  again  “old  things  have  passed  away  and 
all  things  have  become  new,”  it  may  be  that  things  are  not 
so  charmingly  idyllic  now  as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  those 
halcyon  days  of  the  last  century,  and  that  the  Cheshire  I 
knew,  which  has  always  stirred  affectionate  memories,  no 
longer  exists  entire. 

One  can  imagine  that  the  stealing  of  hours  by  the  movie 
from  the  conversational  atmosphere  of  the  porch  where  the 
wistaria  blossoms  used  to  hang  has  had  some  effect  upon  the 
gradual  making  of  leisurely  acquaintance  and  the  gentle  un¬ 
folding  of  the  flower  of  romance.  The  substitution  of  the 
hurrying  flivver  for  the  amiable  horse  (which  always  had  a 
listening  ear  for  any  evidence  of  social  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  driver)  has  cut  short  the  jovial  greeting  and 
diminished  the  practice  of  friendly  debate  along  the  way. 
The  supplanting  by  the  rural  free  delivery  of  the  epochal 
journey  to  the  post  office  to  get  the  weekly  paper  has  in¬ 
creased  acquaintance  with  the  world  at  large,  but  lessened 
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opportunity  for  intimacy  with  people  at  home.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  party  wire  instead  of  the  confidential  whisper 
has  broken  the  habit  of  running  in.  And  so  people  near  by 
have  been  growing  farther  apart. 

In  the  old  village  life  there  was  not  much  which  was  true 
that  people  did  not  know  about  one  another.  There  were  not 
many  personal  characteristics  that  were  not  discovered.  How 
it  would  strike  the  other  fellow  was  an  open  book.  If  “the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  the  old  country  town  was 
the  most  favorable  place  in  which  to  acquire  a  practical  edu¬ 
cation. 

Anyone  who  has  not  grown  up  in  such  a  country  town  has 
missed  an  interesting  and  instructive  experience,  with  chas¬ 
tening  benefits.  The  life  there  afforded  a  vocational  school 
in  universal  friendliness,  in  wide  sympathy,  in  the  practice 
of  charity,  and  in  such  good  manners  as  spring  from  all 
three.  The  older  people,  native  and  foreign,  whom  I  knew 
here  all  showed  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  what  is  now 
called  old-fashioned  courtesy.  An  English  official  who  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  colony  in  the  eighteenth  century  wrote, 
rather  fretfully,  in  his  journal:  “The  yeomen  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  know  no  superior,  all  are  gentlemen.”  It  was  so  in  Chesh¬ 
ire  a  century  later. 

The  town  meetings  used  to  furnish,  and  I  suppose  they 
still  do,  a  unique  means  for  civic  education.  There,  concern¬ 
ing  the  public  business,  which  is  everybody’s  personal  busi¬ 
ness,  anyone  can  speak  his  mind  freely,  and  often  does  so, 
without  lasting  offense.  I  recall  many  a  lively  debate  in  the 
town  meetings  in  Cheshire,  but  not  an  instance  of  conse¬ 
quent  bad  blood.  And  anyone  may  graduate  from  the  Town 
Meeting  to  the  Legislature  to  try  there  his  prentice  hand  at 
statecraft. 

In  the  years  that  I  remember  here  country  life  furnished 
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a  fine  ideal  of  domesticity  and  the  exercise  of  hospitality. 
An  instance  was  when  homes  were  thrown  open  to  the  boys 
after  the  senior  house  was  burned  in  1873.  In  many  other 
homes,  as  in  the  one  which  I  knew  best,  the  front  porch  was 
a  gathering  place  for  the  neighbors  and  the  socially  inclined 
passers-by,  including  the  dwellers  in  the  purlieus  and  their 
summer  “visitors.”  Here  they  knew  they  were  sure  of  a  gra¬ 
cious  welcome  from  my  mother  and  a  flow  of  jest  and  anec¬ 
dote  from  my  father.  When  winter  came,  and  the  doors  were 
closed,  the  welcome  was  as  warm  within.  The  acquaintance 
expected  it,  and  the  stranger  met  with  a  greeting  which  was 
all  the  more  cordial  just  because  he  was  a  stranger.  No  one 
went  away  without  some  material  evidence  of  hospitality.  In 
the  kitchen  there  was  a  standing  order  that  all  tramps  ask¬ 
ing  for  food  should  have  hot  coffee  and  a  satisfying  meal. 

The  life  here  was  a  happy,  healthful,  wholesome,  friendly, 
human  life.  There  was  plenty  of  play  and  fun,  and  there 
was  abundant  incentive  to  work  and  study  in  the  examples 
about.  There  was  time  to  think,  and  it  was  quite  the  custom 
to  think  things  out  and  have  opinions  of  one’s  own.  A  conse¬ 
quence  was  the  instructive  practice  of  plain  speaking  and 
polite  listening.  Honest  and  open  dealings  were  the  rule.  In 
such  concentrated  publicity  falsehood  and  subtleties  could 
not  thrive.  Truth  was  usual  and  promises  were  sacred.  The 
New  England  conscience  functioned  in  secular  affairs. 

There  was  evidence  of  the  old  traits  of  thrift  and  dili¬ 
gence  in  business  which  had  been  a  vital  necessity  in  the 
Parish  of  New  Cheshire  and  in  all  New  England  two  and 
three  centuries  ago.  Characteristics  of  the  forebears,  natu¬ 
ral  and  acquired,  which  had  been  bequeathed  with  the 
material  results  of  their  industry  and  frugality,  shed  an  in¬ 
fluence  outside  the  family  circle.  As  the  necessities  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  had  been  the  prolific  mother  of  invention,  and  their 
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isolation  had  inevitably  developed  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  compelled  experiments  in  self-government,  the  results 
of  which  became  imbedded  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land;  so  other  effects  of  frontier  conditions,  self-reliance, 
courage,  helpfulness,  were  conspicuous  in  the  life  of  rural 
communities  a  half  century  ago.  Probably,  with  all  the 
speed  and  variety  of  changes  in  the  interval,  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  no  less  evident  today,  when  we  are  commemorating 
the  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  responsible  for 
them. 

One  of  the  uses  of  such  exercises  as  these  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appraise  inherited  benefits  and  to  acknowledge 
them.  We  have  been  told  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  and  so  we  are,  of  course,  in  material  things  and  in  the 
things  of  the  mind.  But  we  are  more  particularly  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  and  the  product  of  the  environment  in  which  we 
have  been  placed.  When  we  acknowledge,  as  we  should  do, 
our  debt  for  the  labors  and  the  influences  of  such  people  as 
those  who  founded  this  church,  we  may  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  their  successors,  even  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion. 

This  is  a  privilege  which  I  wish  to  use.  In  my  memories 
of  Cheshire,  among  the  most  vivid  and  the  most  beautiful 
are  the  personal  favors  and  the  friendly  acts  of  the  people 
whom  I  knew  here  yesterday  and  those  whom  I  know  here 

There  is  something  of  the  glamour  of  youth  in  all  my 
thoughts  of  Cheshire,  there  is  the  warmth  of  a  cordial  ap¬ 
preciation  of  all  the  early  surroundings — the  influence  of 
the  Puritan  church,  the  beauty  of  the  country  round  about, 
the  benefits  of  the  old  school,  the  kindliness  of  the  people, 
the  abounding  humor,  the  family  associations. 

But  such  are  my  memories  of  Cheshire.  They  will,  I  am 
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sure,  always  be  a  treasured  possession  as  they  already  have 
been,  and  as  they  remain  now. 

Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care. 

Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
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OVERFLOW  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS 

REVEREND  SHERROD  SOULE,  D.D. 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

IN  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  ( vide  Ezek.  47)  the  seer  beholds 
a  sanctuary.  From  under  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary 
issues  a  slender,  silvery  stream.  This  stream  quickly  becomes 
broader  and  deeper  and  results  in  “a  river  of  God  full  of 
water,”  never  failing,  and  by  its  irrigating  influence  causes 
an  arid  valley  to  break  forth  into  rare  and  abundant  beauty 
and  fruitfulness.  I  never  visit  an  ancient  church  or  view  an 
ancient  meeting-house  but  the  vision  of  the  prophet  rises  up 
before  me  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  pointing  the  way 
wherein  we  should  walk  and  proclaiming  that  the  vision  as¬ 
sures  the  promise  that  the  people  will  not  perish. 

I  want  to  tell  about  the  two-century  stream  which  has  is¬ 
sued  from  under  the  sills  of  the  three  sanctuaries  habited 
by  this  church. 

The  one  spring  has  had  three  canopies  and  the  overflow  of 
the  fountain  has  carried  far-reaching,  fructifying  influence, 
making  deserts  bloom  with  the  beneficent  blossoms  of  educa¬ 
tion,  evangelization,  political  and  patriotic  service.  A  spring 
that  can  only  attain  the  estate  of  a  stagnant  pool  possesses 
neither  charm  nor  extended  effect.  The  spring  that  over¬ 
flows  runs  clear,  and  the  stream  carries  freshness  and  fer¬ 
tility  and  finally  the  rivulet  becomes  tributary  to  some  ma¬ 
jestic  river  seeking  the  sea. 

You  will  have  been  told  in  these  two  days’  celebration  of 
the  ministers  who  have  struck  the  rock  in  this  place  and  of 
the  waters  which  have  gushed  forth,  forming  here  an  oasis 
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where  the  successive  generations  have  slaked  their  spiritual 
thirst  and  rested  beneath  the  grateful  shade,  but  I  am  at  the 
close  of  the  celebration  to  tell  you  of  the  overflow  of  this 
spring  in  the  valley,  and  follow  along  the  streams  which  have 
irrigated  the  regions  round  about,  even  unto  the  ends  of  far- 
off  localities. 

The  first  sanctuary  was  erected  in  17£4  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  and  served  the  purpose  of  worship  until 
1738.  For  fourteen  years  this  canopy  covered  the  flowing 
fountain — not  a  long  time,  but  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  a 
famous  and  far-flowing  stream. 

In  1718  three  petitioners  besought  the  General  Assembly 
for  permission  to  secure  the  means  of  grace  for  themselves, 
their  children  and  children’s  children  in  this  place,  then  a 
part  of  Wallingford.  The  petition  was  denied,  but  the  peti¬ 
tioners  were  neither  silenced  nor  satisfied. 

One  of  these  petitioners  was  Matthew  Bellamy,  and,  after 
trying  and  trying  again,  success  came  in  17£3,  and  the  urge 
was  more  pronounced  for  he  had  a  son  four  years  old  named 
Joseph,  born  in  1719.  So  little  Joseph  was  but  five  years  old 
when  this  church  was  organized,  and  to  it  must  be  given 
credit  for  the  training  and  ideals  of  this  promising  boy  who 
became  the  father  of  a  most  remarkable  man.  I  do  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  rare  influence  of  parental  counsel  and  family 
life,  but  the  church  leavened  and  supplemented  these.  To 
few  churches  is  given  the  honor  of  raising  up  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  New  England  divines — a  theologian  of  authority 
and  a  preacher  par  excellence. 

The  facts  and  features  of  boyhood  life  are  too  far  back 
and  obscure  to  furnish  a  detailed  background.  He  was  a 
precocious  and  proficient  scholar  in  youth,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  graduated  from  Yale  College,  attaining  special 
honors  in  language  and  literary  attainments.  Soon  after  re- 
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ceiving  his  degree  (A.B.)  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed 
with  the  subject  of  religion.  In  those  days  Christian  nurture 
was  not  deemed  sufficient  for  spiritual  regeneration,  but  a 
marked  epochal,  often  emotional  experience  was  demanded 
to  assure  calling  and  election.  Conviction  must  precede  con¬ 
version.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  “wild  oats” 
youth,  but  he  went  through  a  required  experience  which  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  the  belief  that  he  had  received  “the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  his  long,  distinguished,  devoted  life 
gave  evidence  of  the  same.  He  studied  divinity  (in  part,  at 
least)  with  one  of  the  four  famous  theologians  the  world  has 
produced,  Jonathan  Edwards,*  a  native  of  East  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  but  then  pastor  at  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

His  rare  scholarship,  earnest  zeal  and  brilliant  oratorical 
qualities  so  favorably  commended  him  to  the  brethren  that 
the  New  Haven  Association  licensed  him  to  preach  when  he 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Doubtless  his  extreme  youth  kept  him  from  assuming  or 
securing  a  pastorate,  for  during  the  following  three  years  he 
taught  and  served  as  stated  supply  in  several  places,  one  be¬ 
ing  the  parish  of  Bethlehem,  then  in  the  town  of  Woodbury. 
Here  his  preaching  so  aroused  the  indifferent,  converted  the 
impenitent  and  edified  the  saints  that  the  congregation  en 
masse  and  enthusiastically  called  him  as  pastor  and  a  nega¬ 
tive  would  not  be  tolerated.  So  in  1740  this  young  apostle 
just  arriving  at  majority  was  ordained  and  installed  to  the 
position  of  first  pastor  of  the  church,  which  he  held  for  fifty 
years,  and  terminated  only  when  he  was  translated.  He  must 
have  been  known  as  the  boy  preacher,  and  for  four  years  he 
was  a  bachelor  pastor,  when  he  escaped  from  the  probable 

*  St.  Augustine,  Calvin,  Edwards,  and  Horace  Bushnell. 
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feminine  toils  in  his  own  parish  and  married  Miss  Francis 
Sherman  of  New  Haven,  a  maiden  of  rare  accomplishments 
and  fervent  piety.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven  children  who 
were  a  credit  to  the  household,  and  she  was  a  genuine  help¬ 
meet  to  her  husband  for  forty  and  one  years  when  she  fell 
on  sleep.  Dr.  Bellamy,  though  cast  down,  was  not  destroyed, 
for  within  a  year  he  married  Mrs.  Andrew  Storrs,  a  widow 
of  less  than  a  year  whose  husband  had  been  pastor  at  Plym¬ 
outh  (Northbury)  nigh  unto  Bethlehem.  She  survived 
him  some  years  and  her  grave  can  be  seen  in  the  cemetery 
at  Plymouth  beside  that  of  her  first  or  former  husband. 
Possibly  the  reason  why  Mr.  Bellamy  remained  a  bachelor 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  pastorate  was  due  to  the 
stress  and  sweep  of  the  great  awakening  which  absorbed  New 
England  from  1740  to  1744.  Whitefield,  the  “Billy  Sunday” 
of  that  age,  was  swaying  the  populace  by  his  intense  evan¬ 
gelical  eloquence.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  theological  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  Bellamy,  flung  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
movement.  It  was  natural  that  his  youthful,  enthusiastic,  de¬ 
voted  pupil  should  enter  the  lists.  His  church  gave  him  long 
and  frequent  leaves  of  absence,  and  he  went  forth  as  a  flam¬ 
ing,  zealous  apostle  among  the  churches.  In  two  years  he 
preached  458  times  in  213  places,  not  a  few  outside  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  even  of  New  England.  Many  thought  him  the 
equal,  if  not  superior,  of  Whitefield  over  a  thoughtful,  cul¬ 
tivated  congregation.  He  had  an  impressive  personality  and 
presence.  His  voice  was  melodious  and  moving.  He  had  vivid 
imagination,  dramatic  power,  earnest  emotion,  logical 
thought,  rhetorical  skill  and  oratorical  charm  and  force. 
His  labors  were  abundantly  blessed,  but  the  high  tension 
was  too  great  to  be  permanently  sustained  either  by  him¬ 
self  or  the  people. 

In  the  beginning  Bellamy  thought  that  the  millennium 
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was  coming  any  minute.  He  had  the  enthusiasm  of  inexperi¬ 
ence.  There  is  always  a  reaction  from  excessive  emotion.  Like 
Elijah  of  old  he  landed  under  the  juniper  tree  wearied,  dis¬ 
appointed  and  discouraged.  A  fanatical  and  censorious  spirit 
developed,  threatening  the  interests  of  the  churches.  Igno¬ 
rant  and  conceited  men  pushed  into  the  pulpits,  voicing  dis¬ 
regard  and  contempt  for  established  custom  and  evangelical 
order.  Pride  flourished  and  spiritual  quackery  abounded.  He 
came  back  to  his  own  parish  a  sadder  and  wiser  young  man. 
He  published  soon  after  his  first  and  foremost  work  of  many 
productions,  entitled  “True  Religion  Delineated”  (1750), 
a  volume  not  only  of  protest,  but  of  constructive  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  development. 

He  worked  his  own  field  and  we  find  him  starting  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  nearly  a  century  before  such  became  prevalent. 
The  circle  of  his  influence  grew  wider  and  more  pronounced, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  theological  triumvirate  who  domi¬ 
nated  New  England,  the  others  being  Jonathan  Edwards 
of  Northampton,  Massachusetts  (Stockbridge),  and  Samuel 
Hopkins  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  said  that  if  a 
group  of  divines  in  Boston  were  in  doubt  or  debate  over  any 
question  of  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  procedure,  the  Gordian 
knot  was  released  by  an  appeal  to  Bellamy  of  Bethlehem, 
and  no  exception  was  taken  to  his  ruling  or  opposition  to 
his  opinion.  He  was  “apt  in  teaching”  and  he  must  have 
needed  some  extra  pin  money  to  eke  out  his  slender  salary. 
Students  from  Yale  who  were  rusticated  for  roistering  were 
placed  under  his  tutelage,  and  in  the  list  we  find  the  notori¬ 
ous  Aaron  Burr,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  ad¬ 
venturer  and  soldier  of  fortune.  I  am  sure  Burr  never 
learned  his  manners  nor  his  morals  from  Bellamy.  The  larg¬ 
est  group  of  his  scholars  were  proper  youth  studying  di¬ 
vinity  and  some  became  most  distinguished  divines.  A  vol- 
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ume,  to  say  nothing  of  an  address,  could  be  written  about 
Dr.  Bellamy  and  his  pupils,  filled  with  laconic  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom. 

He  was  a  sworn  foe  to  Arminianism  and  Antinomianism, 
heresies  so  long  since  obsolete  that  most  of  you  do  not  know 
what  the  names  mean  and  I  cannot  stop  to  explain.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  that  Dr.  Bellamy  gave  the  task  to  his  pupils  to  set 
forth  in  strongest  possible  manner  the  advocacy  of  pure  and 
undefiled  Calvinism.  Then  he  would  proceed  to  riddle  and  re¬ 
fute  their  grounds  and  arguments  by  the  theories  of  Socini- 
anism,  Arminianism,  Antinomianism  and  others  of  like  ilk, 
leaving  his  pupils  floored  and  floundering.  Following  this 
he  had  the  students  champion  these  various  heresies  and  then 
he  charged  upon  them  with  the  weapons  of  Calvinism  drawn 
from  his  ample  arsenal,  and  when  the  contest  was  over  the 
pupils  were  soundly  converted  and  established  in  the  truth 
for  all  time,  orthodoxally  armed  for  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare.  His  fame  and  writings  were  known  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  especially  in  Scotland,  and  in  1768  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  was  bold  in  his  preaching,  even  to  the  point  of  brusque¬ 
ness.  He  advocated  abstinence  from  liquor  when  it  was  nei¬ 
ther  popular  nor  fashionable  and  it  is  said  he  made  his 
church  a  temperance  society. 

One  day  preaching  to  his  congregation  he  characteristi¬ 
cally  declaimed  “I  don’t  want  anybody  who  has  the  rheuma¬ 
tism  to  tell  me  what  has  brought  it  on — it  is  cider ;  and  the 
way  to  cure  it  is  to  stop  drinking.”  That  very  night  the  aged 
divine  was  seized  with  violent  pain  and  before  morning  it  had 
increased  so  in  intensity  that  he  sent  for  his  physician.  It 
proved  to  be  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  the  doctor  could 
not  contain  his  sense  of  humor,  and  said  “I’m  afraid  you 
have  been  taking  a  little  too  much  cider.”  The  minister 
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never  preached  on  the  theme  of  temperance  again.  He  was 
called  twice  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First,  then  the  only, 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  City.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance  the  Consociation  refused  to  release  him  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  call  he  declined.  He  often  expressed  the  desire  that  he 
might  fall  on  sleep  suddenly  while  in  the  pulpit  and  be 
translated  in  “the  twinkling  of  an  eye.”  This  was  not  to  be. 
A  shock  rendered  one  side  of  his  body  helpless  and  be¬ 
numbed  the  brain  and  dulled  the  brilliant  intellect.  Three 
years  and  more  he  lingered  and  then  he  went  to  his  reward, 
having  reached  the  age  of  seventy  and  two  years  and  having 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry  in  that  one  parish. 
This  mighty  man  was  a  boy  born  and  brought  up  in  Chesh¬ 
ire  and  in  this  church. 

The  second  sanctuary  that  covered  this  flowing  spring 
was  completed  in  1738  and  lasted  nigh  to  a  century.  The 
overflow  was  constant  and  continuous  though  sometimes 
checked  in  volume  and  the  waters  thereof  occasionally  roiled 
by  inevitable  domestic  disturbances.  Human  nature  cannot 
keep  absolutely  perfect  for  a  century.  The  period  was  a 
time  of  marked  growth  and  prosperity  for  the  community 
and  church  in  almost  every  line. 

The  only  irrigating  influence  of  the  stream  that  flowed 
from  under  the  threshold  of  this  second  sanctuary  that  I 
have  time  to  tell  about  is  that  of  the  Foot  (or  Foote)  family. 
The  shrine  of  the  tribe  was  in  Colchester,  but  it  multiplied 
and  spread.  A  descendant  by  the  name  of  John,  a  native  of 
North  Branford,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  came  to  Cheshire  to 
study  divinity  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  the  excellent  and 
eminent  first  pastor  of  this  church.  As  an  elective  to  his 
course  he  wooed  and  won  the  fair  daughter  of  his  preceptor, 
Abigail.  He  came  closer  into  the  family  by  being  chosen  as 
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colleague  with  his  father-in-law.  It  is  a  risky  matter  to  hitch 
up  an  aged  divine  and  a  fledgling  minister  in  double  har¬ 
ness.  Besides  the  difference  of  age  they  may  not  be  natu¬ 
rally  gaited  alike,  and  some  of  the  parish  who  ride  or  drive 
prefer  the  old  horse  and  others  favor  the  colt.  Finally  all 
things  worked  together  for  good,  and  the  forty  and  six 
years  of  Rev.  John  Foot’s  ministry  here  were  fruitful  and 
lasting.  Best  of  all,  he  founded  a  home  and  brought  up  a 
family.  Of  the  size  of  the  latter  I  know  not,  but  its  quality 
can  be  vouched  for  by  a  single  specimen  at  least,  Samuel 
Augustus  Foot,  born  here  in  1780.  His  political  life  covered 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  consisted  of  General  Assembly  of¬ 
fices  too  numerous  to  mention.  Thrice  he  was  elected  as  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  Congress,  once  as  United  States  Senator,  and 
then  a  term  as  governor  of  Connecticut.  He  adorned  every 
office.  He  was  Anti-Federalist  to  the  core.  His  industry  was 
indefatigable,  and  his  integrity  in  every  line  of  conduct  was 
unimpeachable. 

How  well  and  wonderfully  the  Foot  blood  carried  on  is 
shown  by  his  three  sons,  Augustus  and  Hon.  John  Alfred 
Foote  of  Ohio;  and  brave  and  brilliant  Admiral  Hull  Foote. 

But  the  most  far-reaching  and  long-lasting  influence  of 
Rev.  John  Foot  for  righteousness  came  in  1798.  He  was 
elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Association  of  Congre¬ 
gational  Ministers.  They  convened  in  the  little  hilltop  town 
of  Hebron,  twenty-three  ministers.  Your  pastor  very  likely 
journeyed  that  June  day  with  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Trum¬ 
bull  of  near-by  North  Haven,  a  veritable  father  in  Israel. 
At  that  meeting  the  delegates  organized  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  Connecticut,  the  oldest  existing  Missionary  Society 
in  the  United  States.  This  organization  founded  over  five 
hundred  churches  outside  the  commonwealth,  in  the  new 
settlements  northward  and  westward,  which  became  the 
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mothers  and  mothers’  mothers  of  a  multitude  of  churches, 
setting  the  seal  and  stamp  of  little  Connecticut  on  the  great 
growing  nation.  As  your  time-honored  and  worthy  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  state  it  has  planted  and  watered  159  of  the 
present  324  Congregational  churches  in  Connecticut,  sus¬ 
taining  the  remote  and  rural  churches,  supplying  the  means 
of  grace  in  the  many  growing  manufacturing  cities  and  com¬ 
munities,  and  preaching  the  gospel  in  ten  different  tongues 
to  the  foreigners  flocking  into  this  state.  After  125  years 
it  is  still  going  strong.  It  conserves  the  funds  of  churches 
not  a  few,  and  guards  the  gifts  of  the  fathers  who  have 
fallen  on  sleep.  It  is  alert  to  see  that  no  place  is  without 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  preached  gospel.  The  executives 
freely  give  counsel  and  lend  service  to  all  the  churches  of 
the  state.  The  organization  of  this  society  over  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  by  your  pastor  was  perhaps  his  great¬ 
est  achievement,  though  he  and  the  others  with  him  were 
wholly  unconscious  of  what  that  day  would  bring  forth. 

The  real  reason  why  I  am  here  today  is  not  simply  because 
your  committee  honored  me  by  gracious  invitation,  but 
because  of  what  your  second  pastor,  Rev.  John  Foot,  did 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  ago. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third-pavilion  period  spring,  the 
never  failing  spring.  This  points  to  the  present  sanctuary, 
dedicated  a  century  ago,  lacking  three  years.  The  changes 
in  the  commonwealth  and  community  have  been  many  and 
marvelous.  Railroads  have  come  and  crisscrossed.  Manu¬ 
facturing  plants  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  but  en¬ 
during  as  oaks.  Cities  have  grown  big  and  have  gathered 
heavily  from  the  rural  districts,  and  aliens  have  descended 
as  an  avalanche.  Cheshire  has  sustained  and  regained  its 
population  during  the  present  century  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  Prospect  pared  off  a  portion  of  your  territory  and 
population. 

The  membership  of  the  church  has  more  than  held  its  own 
considering  the  rise  of  other  sects  and  the  coming  in  of  those 
not  blendable  into  Protestantism.  Your  golden  age  is  not 
confined  to  the  past. 

As  an  exhibit  of  the  third  sanctuary  period  I  am  going  to 
select  one  known  by  memory  to  many,  if  not  most  of  those 
present.  He  is  not  selected  as  a  sole  representative  of  your 
product  but  as  a  fine  type.  He  serves  as  contrast  or  foil  to 
Dr.  Bellamy  and  the  Foote  family.  He  was  an  excellent 
sample  of  a  Christian  Chesterfield.  I  refer  to  George  Ed¬ 
ward  Street.  Some  of  you  may  know  more  about  him  than 
myself,  but  I  knew  him  more  than  casually  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Perhaps  some  of  his  kith  and  kin  abide  here  still  but 
I  know  not.  He  was  born  here  in  1835,  son  of  Thaddeus  and 
Martha  Davenport  (Reynolds)  Street.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  ancient  and  honorable  Academy  of  this  place 
and  graduated  from  Yale  College  as  was  proper  and  fitting 
for  a  Connecticut  boy  in  1858.  What  he  did  during  the 
next  two  years  is  not  recorded,  but  we  find  him  afterwards 
in  that  first  School  of  the  Prophets  at  Andover,  Mass.,  where 
he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1863.  For 
eight  years  he  served  the  pastorate  at  Wiscasset,  Maine, 
and  then  became  the  well-known  and  beloved  pastor  and 
pastor  emeritus  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  at 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  until  1903,  when  he  fell  on  sleep, 
having  fulfilled  forty  years  in  the  Christian  ministry.  He 
became  a  pastor  of  leadership  and  influence  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Dartmouth  College  gave  him  the  well-merited  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  American  Board  enlisted  him 
as  a  corporate  member.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
wise  and  winning  as  a  pastor.  He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready 
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writer  and  possessed  no  mean  literary  style,  and  publica¬ 
tions  not  a  few  by  his  hand  have  been  issued.  Nature  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  full  stature,  handsome,  refined  features 
and  impressive  appearance.  He  was  genial  and  courteous, 
polished  and  urbane,  a  gentleman  par  excellence.  There  is 
no  slightest  suggestion  that  he  can  be  compared  as  a  scholar 
or  theologian  with  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  is  without  peers.  The 
Street  strain,  excellent  as  it  was,  cannot  compete  with  the 
famous  Foote  tribe,  but  as  a  splendid  symmetrical  specimen 
of  a  cultivated,  courtly  Christian  man  or  minister  Dr.  Street 
has  few  equals,  and  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  church  in 
which  he  was  brought  up  may  well  be  proud  of  the  product. 
He  represented  in  himself  the  fine  old  Connecticut  Congre¬ 
gational  stock,  and  it  constitutes  a  caste  that  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  any  time  or  anywhere.  George  Edward  Street  typi¬ 
fied  the  Congregational  Cheshire  constituency  of  this  last 
century,  and  he  did  it  truthfully  and  well.  This  triumvirate, 
Bellamy,  Foot  and  Street,  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  to¬ 
night.  Only  the  limitation  of  time  prevents  me  from  telling 
of  many  others  scarcely  less  worthy. 

You  have  quite  a  chore  in  the  next  two  centuries  to  raise 
up  three  divines,  with  the  eloquence  of  Bellamy,  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  Foot  and  the  elegance  of  Street,  but  the  question  is 
whether  you  are  to  continue  the  overflow  of  this  gracious 
spring. 

In  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  which  I  read  to  you,  and  from 
which  I  secured  the  figures  employed  in  this  address, — the 
sanctuary,  the  sill  from  beneath  which  issued  the  slender 
stream  which  became  a  river  irrigating  the  region  round 
about — the  record  tells  that  the  seer  declared  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  should  grow  all  trees  for  meat,  “whose  leaf 
shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed,  it 
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shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  according  to  his  months,  because 
their  waters  they  issued  out  of  the  sanctuary .” 

What  has  been  wrought  here  in  these  two  centuries  has 
not  been  the  conditions  of  chance  but  at  the  cost  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  You  will  be  worthy  of  your  inheritance  only  as  you 
transmit  its  grace  and  glory  to  succeeding  generations.  If 
the  spring  is  still  to  overflow  with  religious  fertility  you 
must  found  homes  not  a  few,  with  honorable  fathers  and 
elect  mothers,  the  nurseries  of  noble  youth,  where  the  claims 
and  aims  of  the  gospel  ministry  are  cherished  for  the  career 
of  consecrated  children.  The  constituency  of  this  church 
should  stand  for  and  stand  with  an  educated,  Godly  minis¬ 
try,  welcoming  a  gospel  message  that  grips  the  conscience 
and  graces  the  soul.  Then  the  glory  of  God  will  dwell  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  this  church  and  the  blessing  of  God 
will  abide  unto  you  and  your  children  and  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  generations  yet  to  come. 
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